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MR. HALEY MAKES 

A GREAT DISCOVERY 
; - a 





This is L. J. Haley of Winnebago, IIl., his 
17-year-old son Bob, and their Farmall 12. 
INTERNATIONAL Harvester Company 
Gentlemen: 

For twenty-five years we farmed with 
good horses, but never in all those years 
did we do our work so easily, satisfactorily, 
and quickly as we did this year with the 
Farmall 12. Our small grain was putin at 
just the right time and with speed. We 
had sixty-two acres of corn all planted on the 15th of May 
and the ground was worked into the best seed bed | eversaw. 
We farm 105 acres. 

We use the 16-inch plow which attaches directly to the 
tractor, plowing six acres in 10 hours. The furrows were 
turned over so perfectly that no trace of rubbish was left on 
top of the plowed ground and the high-speed plowing pul- 
verized the earth lumps into almost a perfect seed bed. 

I would have written this letter sooner but I wanted to see 
the tractor work with the cultivator attachment. We had it 
put on yesterday and we are very much pleased with the way 
it handles and the work it does. Bob handles it as perfectly 
now as he does the plow. I consider this cultivator the most 
perfect cultivating machine. It is easy to manage and plows 
the corn as speedily and well as you wish to have it done. We 
operate on one gallon or less fuel per hour. I lay the success 
of the Farmall 12 principally to its easy management and its 
ability to do the work in high speed and with low cost of 
operation. Respectfully, 

L. J. Hater, 


Winnebago, Illinois. 
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No Wonder He’s Happy 
AS A CAT 


WITH CREAM 


@ Russell Bredlow, Jr., of England, Ark., 
went out to the barn at 4 a. m. to harness 
his team of mules and there was his uncle’s 
gift for his fifteenth birthday—this Farmall 
20! Russell wrote us this letter: 


INTERNATIONAL HarvesTeER CoMPANY 
Gentlemen: 

I will be 15 years old June 27, 1936, and for my present 
my uncle gave me a new Farmall zo. I got it early to culti- 
vate cotton. I am so pleased I cannot express my appreci- 
ation. I was eleven years old when I first learned to drive a 
Farmall, and I have driven some each year since. 

When I received my F-zo with all the improvements, I 
certainly was pleased. I like the power lift so very much, as 
well as the rubber tires and the other convenient things about 
it. We have other Farmalls on the farm and we are well 
pleased with the service they give, and when I get to be a 
man and have my farm I will not stop 
until I have all the Farmalls I need on 
my farm. 

Best wishes to a// the Farmall people. 

Yours sincerely, 
Russe_t Brepiow, Jr. 
England, Arkansas, 


' Best wishes to all the Farm- 
a all people, as Russell Bred- 
beh tictey dele 0 low says. It is the Harvester 
perfect job with the Company’s wish too. The 
F-12 and McCor- ° 
mick -Deering No. Profit and pleasure in farm- 
each omhale™ ing have taken a long leap 

plow—sixacres forward since the true all- 

ee purpose Farmall in three sizes 
became available to agriculture. The Bred- 
low tractor is an F-20, the Haley tractor 
an F-12. Then there is the bigger F-30. 
Remember that these are tractors for row- 
crop work and for all other farm power 
work. The McCormick-Deering dealer will 
tell you about these tractors and about the 
complete line of “quick-attachable” ma- 


chines for the Farmall 12. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 Se. Michigan Ave, OPO™*T™) =—-_ Canes, mtincis 


ICK-DEERING TRACTORS 


GASOLINE, KEROSENE, DISTILLATE, and DIESEL 
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| age elas some people did not en- 
joy the publication of our first Presi- 
dential Straw Vote figures in last month's 
issue as much as we expected. For one 
solid month we have been bombarded with 
criticism, praise, sar- 


objections, 
and ballots. We 


approval, 
abuse, 


casm, gratitude, 
even had the honor of being exposed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, who said 


Vote was being used to 
instead of to re- 


that this Straw 
“mould public opinion,” 
flect public opinion. 
About all we can reply to that is that, if 
so, we were also moulding public opinion 
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in the elections of 1916, 1920, 1924, 1928 
and 1932, in each of which the Straw Vote 
correctly indicated who would be elected. 
And we never heard Secretary Wallace utter 
complaint about it untl now. 

However, we bear no malice, and on 
page 19 you will find the latest Straw Vote 
tabulations, including all ballots received up 
to August We include 29 states where 
we have enough votes to be significant. 

We print another ballot form for 
those have not already voted, but 
nagazine ballots are not yet included in 
this month’s figures. These votes, by the 
way, are somewhat more favorable to the 
Republican candidates than the ballots 
taken personally by our men, which is only 
natural. 
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O* ALL the crowded events of the last 
three years, the rise and fall of the 
NRA was perhaps the most astonishing. It 
was also the most illuminating, because it 
showed in clear outline the principles of 
the New Deal in operation, and its com- 


plete failure in less than a year of operation 
opened the eyes of millions of people. 

Since there are signs that Mr. Roosevelt 
and Professors Frankfurter and Tugwell are 
still believers in NRA principles, we are 
particularly glad to print this month the 
first part of a study of the NRA by Pro- 
fessor Frank A. Fetter of Princeton. You 
will find this a clear and simple account of 
NRA operations, showing particularly how 
farming was damaged, and would have 
been worse injured, if the NRA had not 
itself broken down. 


| Stet: all that is politics, or on the 
edge of politics. And we'd rather talk 
about the entertaining two-part story by 
Cleo Lucas, called “Marry for Money,” 
which will run in this issue and in October. 
When you find a young lady who loves her 
bov friend so much she sues him for $50,000, 
that ought to make an entertaining story, 
and so it does. 

Then there is Rollin Brown’s “Desert 
Guns,” which is rapidly coming to a crisis, 
as lanky Jim Doane and Monte Garcia pre- 
pare to take a hand in the riding and 
counter-riding of armed men on the San 
Loreto desert. 
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at this copy of the Farm Journal is 
being sent you as a sample, with the hope 
that you will like it well enough to sub- 
scribe and resume your former place on 
our subscription list. Since you were last 
a subscriber we have made many changes 
and improvements, and we hope the 1936 
magazine will appeal to you enough so 
that you will want to take it again. A sub- 
scription blank is enclosed. 


HE SEA and surf paintings of Fred- 

erick A. Waugh are famous in the art 
world, and we were fortunate to be able 
to use a very fine one as our cover design 
this month, by courtesy of the Buck Hill 
Falls Art Association, owner of the original. 
We believe farm people are like everybody 
else in liking to look at the “unresting sea” 
surging against a rockbound coast. 
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. ° We publish the Farm 
Our Editorial Plan Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five million, are all 
those into whose homes the magazine goes—father, 
mother, son, daughter—all the members of the house- 
hold, dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, 
and full of sunshine and hope; that it may ever help and 
hever harm those who read it; and be a source of infor- 
mation, profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 
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FE. ir Ple We believe that all the advertisements 
a in this magazine are trustworthy. To 
prove our th by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers 
who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we can 
not guarantee a pig's tail to curl in any particular 
direction, so we shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. This 
offer holds good one month after the transaction causing 
the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be 
written to, in the spirit of fair play. Alwa 8 ‘I saw 
your advertisement in The Farm Jou + nie will 
secure prompt attention to your order. 


Send any change of address direct to us, always enclosing address label from your last copy or giving old address. 
Published Monthly by FARM JOURNAL, INC., Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 














E was only a hoot owl, but he 

screeched for help when that 
reeking pipe-gas reached him. This 
unfortunate man walks through life 
alone because he won't clean his pipe 
and doesn’t know that a tobacco as 
mild and fragrant as Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s can be had for only 15¢. 
Won't someone tell him that Sir 
Walter is a priceless mixture of the 
best Kentucky Burleys, well-aged for 
coolness and blended for the most 
pleasant aroma? And please add that 
it's become a national favorite in a 
few short years because it really has 
the mildness men seek. Oh, yes, and 
please also say that it’s wrapped in 
heavy gold foil for extra fresh-keeping. 





Sooner ot Later 
| Yous Favorite « Jobacer 





FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for y today. Brown & 
Williamson Gheses Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. FJ-09 
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MAN OR PARASITE: 
WHICH WILL WIN OUT? 


i? IS just one pest after another. No sooner do we 
stamp out chinch bugs than grasshoppers leap up to mock 
us. We lick the boll weevil, only to find ourselves surrounded 
with wire worms. We tear up all the wild morning-glory in 
our gardens and rejoice; but soon great grief descends upon us 
in the shape of quack grass. 

Science makes headway against pests in the Kingdom of 
Weeds and the Empire of Bugs. But it hasn’t even begun to 
master the worst pests of all, the two-legged Righteous Med- 
dlers. These creatures devour our substance, while we cast 
about for traps, sprays, and poison mash with which to van- 
quish them. 

Three varieties are now swarming freely over our land. And 
you need no magnifying glass to identity them. All you need 
is an open mind, 

Worst of all is the Masked Moron. In Michigan this variety 
goes by the name of Black Legion. It is the evillest pest ever. 
In its presence all the termites and corn borers hang their heads 
in shame. Pick up a specimen between your fingers and in- 
spect it carefully. You will find that the creature has an 
enormously swollen Ego. (Usually the Ego is located inside of 
the head, but in the Black Legion variety it swells up and runs 
all over the landscape.) Listen to its chirp and you will hear 
it saying: “I know what is best for everybody. Bzzzzzzz. My 
ways are the only good ways. Bzzzzzz. | will make every- 
body else go my way or else—Bzzzzzz.” 

This creature has many nasty habits, not the least of which 
is that of torturing and killing people who disagree with it. 
It sees no good in anything it doesn’t happen to like. And it 
tries to force the whole world to live and think as it does. 
Unless we exterminate the Masked Moron, we shall be ex- 
terminated by it in time. 


HE second variety of pest is the Benevolent Despot, known 
in some regions as Sugar-Daddy-Long-Legs. It is a most 
deceiving thing. It breathes sweetness and radiates light. It 
rushes around asking people what they want; and then it 
buzzes off to get all the good things of life for them. 
“I'd like to have my pants pressed every morning.” 
little Lemuel Loafer. “But I have no money to pay a tailor, 
and I’m just too tired to press them myself.” 

“Bzzzzzz! Pants pressed!” shrills Benevolent Despot. And 
off it flies. In a jiffy it has created a Federal Department of 
Pants Pressing. It passes a law declaring that pants and all 
creases, proper and improper, appertaining thereunto, are 
clothed with a public interest, and are hereby and forthwith 
to be ironed for the Common Weal, with creases not less than 
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78.94°., as long as the trouser legs and disposed vertically 
fore and aft in such manner that... . 

(Oh, skip it. You get what I mean.) 

“My farm is no darned good,” moans Peter Tumbledown. 
“If only I had a nice place like Bill Whoops, I’d be happy.” 

“Bzzzzz. Be Happy! Be Happy!” shrills Benevolent Despot 
again, and darts away in the general direction of Other Peo- 
ple’s Property. Presto! It is back with Bill Whoop’s farm. 
It told Bill that the farm was not his, he didn’t earn it, he 
didn’t deserve it, and can’t on any account be allowed to keep 
it, because Peter Tumbledown needs it. So Sugar-Daddy- 
Long-Legs just took it away from Bill, and called it Taxing 
Bill tor the General Welfare. 


- bad ad 


HE third variety of pest is not nearly so serious; it is just 

a confounded nuisance, like ants on the pantry floor. Such 
a good-hearted nitwit! It wants to lift all the troubles of all 
people from all their shoulders, and have the Public handle 
the matter. (Just where People stop and Public begins, isn’t 
explained; and please don’t raise this ill-mannered question, 
my dears, for if you do, the insect will bite you.) 

Baby simply will not learn to use its bib. Baby cannot blow 
its dear little nose. What a shame! What a crime! As Karl 
Marx said, the proletariat . (Skip it, please.) Bzzzz! No 
sooner has Insect, Type 3, seen Baby, than off it flies and 
presently appears with Federal Commission on Nose Blowing 
(known hereinafter as FCBN). Every morning the R.F.D. 
man brings a fresh handkerchief for Baby. An automatic 
Nose Nipper is attached to said handkerchief. (Guess the 
rest, fellow citizens.) 


Sd > > 


CIENTISTS say it is still uncertain which will win out on 
earth, in the long run, Man or Insects. Just now I’m bet- 
ting on the Insects. For people seem to be turning rapidly into 
insects. More and more of them are determined to live on 
other people, to milk the public, to avoid blowing their own 
noses and pressing their own pants, and to become Perfect 
Parasites. 

It must be nice to be a Perfect Parasite, as long as you can 
find some Sucker to suck dry. But how embarrassing when 
there are no more Suckers! Already the Sucker supply is 
beginning to run low. 

But let’s not go into such doleful thoughts during a presi- 
dential campaign! 
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Shes travelinguoniine Safest 
im the \Worlcll a 


ERHAPS you saw in front- 
Price headlines, last year’s 
record of railroad safety. Yet 
this was only the peak record 
of many years’ like achievement. 





















The American railroads have 
been the safest form of trans- 
portation, public or private, for 
many years; insurance statistics 
prove that you are actually far 
less likely to suffer harm on a 
modern railroad train than even 
in your own home. 
This doesn’t just happen. The 
railroads are safe because they 
pioneered and have practiced 
Safety First for thirty years. 
They are safe even at their 
present stepped-up speeds, 
because they are modern. 


And probably the greatest tribute to practical 
railroaders lies in the fact that while they have 
bettered their safety record they have at the same 
time bettered their speed and service. 


Every mile of main-line track is today protected by 
safety practices as perfect as human ingenuity can 
so far devise. Unseen but constantly augmented 
improvements in locomotives, cars, brakes, cou- 
plings surround those who ride by rail with a __ Freight travels 43% faster than it did a few years 
degree of security unmatched elsewhere. ago. Passenger trains have had running time 
notably cut. Comfort, as exemplified by air- 
conditioning, has been provided in steadily 
increasing measure. 





PIONEERING STILL GOES ON! 


Railroad research has now perfected a ‘“‘Loadometer”’ 
which permits advance study in the laboratory of the 
actual effects of load, vibration, friction, speed and 
atmospheric temperatures upon various bearing 
designs, bearing metals and lubricants. Thus does 
modern railroad research anticipate “trial and error’’ 
and make it more nearly possible to perfect equipment 


“Safety First” still lives as the basic creed of 
American railroad men, but today it takes ex- 
pression in the broader form—“Safety first— 
friendliness too!”’ Make your next trip by train 
and you will sample not only the safest 





before it is placed in actual service. This is one of 

countless pioneering efforts covering a wide range of travel in the world but also the finest and 
studies and including such varied projects as Equipment Design, : id 

Meta! Alloys, General Equipment Efficiency, Design and Perform- most reliable. 


ance of Signal Apparatus, Production Methods, Wood 
Decay, Metal Corrosion, Water Softening. If all the 
research activities carried on by the American rail- 


roads were concentrated in one huge laboratory it 

would require an institution housing thousands of ASSOCIATION OF 
men and providing millions of square feet of floor 
space. Six railroads, two universities, and ten supply 

companies alone, for example, maintain a perma- (ERIGAN 1 J\) HE) EXON DES 
nent research personnel of about 1,000 people. y ' \ % % « 


Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 
Pirrst Choice 


OF FARMERS EVERYWHERE 


FIRESTONE FARM EXHIBIT 
GREAT LAKES EXPOSITION 
















FOR CARS 


[HEAVY DUTY 
4.40 /4,50-21 $8.70||$10.90 















QCUTSTANDING performance has made 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires preferred 
equipment for farmers, who have proved that 
Ground Grip Tires save 25% in time and fuel, 
and greatly reduce repairs and upkeep costs. 

The self-cleaning tread gives the greatest 
traction ever known. Gum-Dipping gives the 
cord body strength to stand the extra stresses of 
super-traction. The special construction of two 
extra layers of Gum-Dipped cords under the tread 
binds the tread and cord bodyinto oneinseparable 
unit. With Firestone’s new demountable rim and 
cut-down method of applying the rim on the 
original wheels, one set of Ground Grip Tires 
will fit several implements. 


Go to your nearest Firestone Tire Dealer or 
Implement Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and 
Service Store today and ask to see these money- 
saving tires. And when you order a new tractor 
orimplement, specify Firestone Ground GripTires. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone, Monday 
Evenings, over N. B.C.—WEAF Network 

































4.715/5.00-19 9.45|| 11.75 
4.50/4.75-20 9.30]| 11.50 
5.25 /5.50-17 11.70}]| 13.90 





Other Sizes Proportionately Low 





FOR TRUCKS 


32x6 Truck Type... . .$30.70 
ee 40.25 
OS eT er 18.85 


Other Sizes Proportionately Low 
<= oe Z 
FOR TRACTORS 


cc canard $10.40 
OS ee 11.05 


Other Sizes Proportionately Low 
ye / 
FOR IMPLEMENTS 




















Other Sizes Proportionately Low 
y 7 
Guarantee—tThis heavy, 
Super-Traction tread is guaranteed 
not to loosen from the tire body 
under any conditions, and all 
A other parts of the tire are fully 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. 











© 1936, F.T. & R. Co. 
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We thought the damage of NRA-fostered monop- 
olies came to an end in 1935, but again there are 
clouds on the horizon—What was wrong with NRA 
and how it injured agriculture 


AMONG the truths that are 
stranger than fiction in our 
political annals, first place 
must surely be given to the story of the 
rise and fall of the NRA. 

This fantastic experiment, with its 
famous Blue Eagle emblem, is still so 
fresh in our minds that no detailed de- 
scription is necessary. It is enough to 
recall that it was authorized by the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 
1933, and that that law was forced 
through Congress under great pressure 
from the White House as an emergency 
recovery measure. The promise was that 
it would largely put an end to the great 
evil of unemployment before snow fell. 

That at | 
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least was what Congress and 
the public understood. The public did 
not know, and certainly agriculture did 
not know, that under the surface the 
NRA was a political move to revolution- 
ize our public policy toward industry. 
Farmers certainly did not understand 
that the plan was to abandon the rule of 
open competition in business, and put in 
its place private monopolies, with power 
to control wages, prices and the supply of 
goods. Who could believe that this could 





BACK TO 
MONOPOLIES ? 


By FRANK A. FETTER 











Professor Emeritus of Political Economy, Princeton University 


be attempted without any popular man- 
date, and in direct violation of the Ad- 
ministration’s platform pledges? 


A Theory, but What a Theory! 

VERY plan of practical action is 

based on some theory. The most 
hardheaded man who professes to have 
no use for theory of any kind, really has 
one of his own; it is only the other fel- 
low’s theory that he scorns. An industrial 
depression is an economic problem. Let 
us examine the economic theory which 
underlay the NRA, and see why the plan 
was injurious to agriculture, and was 
bound from the first to fail. 

The great industrial depression which 
began in 1929 reached its depth near the 
end of 1932, not only in this country, 
but throughout the world. What aspect 
of the problem is at such a time the 
most serious, the one object to which the 
greatest efforts, public and private, should 
be directed, subordinating for the time 
all other considerations? 

There should be no disagreement here: 
it is unemployment; people out of work, 
willing to work, but unable for the time 
to get work in their accustomed occupa- 


tions or in others for which they have the 
capacity. Such widespread unemploy- 
ment means family misery, demoraliza- 
tion of individual character, and lasting 
decay of economic capacity for millions of 
people. For agriculture it means smaller 
sales, a rapid piling up of farm products, 
and a collapse of prices. Such conditions 
threaten the public peace and even the 
existence of our political institutions. 
The authors of the NRA started right 
when they put forward the cure of em- 
ployment as the main object to strive for. 
sut sad to say, this seems to have been 
only the screen behind which other less 
public-spirited purposes were hidden. 


Self-Interest at the Helm 


EXT to the Administration itself, 

the authors of the NRA were cer- 
tain leaders of two powerful groups, “big 
business” and organized labor, both of 
whose theories and more or less conflict- 
ing demands the new Administration 
blunderingly tried to satisfy. 

Neither agriculture nor the great con- 
suming public were represented at the 
council board. 

Business and labor saw, truly enough, 








that unemployment was not a basic cause, 
but rather a symptom, the effect of the 
real trouble. The evil lay farther back; 
in what? Both groups answered that the 
cause of unemployment is lack of pur- 
chasing power in the consuming public— 
again so true that it is littke more than a 
truism. 

The way, then, to end the depression, 
was, they agreed, to increase consumers’ 
purchasing power—which recalls the pro- 
posal of the mice in the fable to bell the 
cat. But how can consumers’ purchasing 
power be increased? There the ideas of 
the two groups, while entangled in a 
common error, began to go apart in 
details, and in some respects were com- 
pletely contradictory. Nevertheless, with- 
out blinking, the Administration under- 
took to please both parties and accept 
both plans. Let us see what this involved, 
particularly as to the prices of goods. 


Labor Ideas and Business Ideas 


HILE the leaders of the labor 

unions were explaining to the Ad- 
ministration their plan to increase their 
own purchasing power, by raising wages 
and reducing the hours of labor, certain 
of the representatives of business and in- 
dustry listened with some impatience. 
When, however, their time came, their 
tone was conciliatory, for they had a plan 
of their own to urge in which they placed 
great hopes. 

They said to labor: “Your main idea 
is very good, although it seems to us 
that you propose to begin at the wrong 
end. Obviously the main reason that so 
many of you are out of work is that our 
factories are idle. The reason, in turn, 
that our factories are idle is that at present 
prices we owners cannot make what we 
consider a fair profit on the capital we 
invested in prosperous years. 

“It should be clear, therefore, that the 
way to end unemployment is to permit 
us to act in unison to raise our prices, so 
that in the midst of the depression we 
may make what we consider a ‘fair’ 
profit. We will then be able to employ 
more of you, and eventually can pay you 
higher wages, and as we and you are the 
consumers, everybody will then have more 
purchasing power. 

“Now of course you know that a great 
many of our small competitors have an 
advantage over us, because the capitaliza- 
tion on which they pay interest and 
dividends is much less than ours; also 
they have less plush furniture in their 
offices and they pay smaller salaries to 
their officials. These competitors of ours 
have lowered their prices on what they 
make and sell, and are getting along 
through this depression better than we 
are. 

“We don’t envy them their smaller 
salaries. Indeed, right in the midst of 
this depression we have often succeeded 
in boosting our own salaries. But it does 
offend us, for your sakes, to see these 
little fellows chiseling on wages. Just 
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because many of them are out in the 
country, where the cost of living is less, 
should they pay less than the rate we pay 
in the big cities? 

“Now let us both be reasonable and go 
along together in the plan to get the an- 
noying anti-trust laws nullifed as we 
have long insisted, so that each industry 
may legally raise its prices to consumers 
to whatever height it thinks will be to 
its own best interest. If you will do this, 
we agree to go along with your plan to 
force all workers into your organizations, 
whether they want to or not, thus giving 
you a monopoly on labor. We will even 
agree to have the government fix mini- 
mum wages in all occupations, provided,” 
(they added in a lower tone) “that wages 
are not fixed higher than we are now pay- 
ing. 

Who Are the Consumers? 

HERE was great applause from 

everybody but farmers and the con- 
suming public. The kind gentlemen in 
the White House and on Capitol Hill 
generously accepted both theories, and 
undertook to increase consumers’ pur- 
chasing power and thus to restore pros- 
perity by forcibly raising both industrial 
prices and wages, in advance of real con- 
sumers’ demand. 

What was the false reasoning of all 
this? It is just here, and this one absurd- 
ity is enough to vitiate the whole. The 
industrial workers plus the industrial 
employers are not the whole consuming 
public. If they were, raising the prices 
of their products and the wages of their 
services, all of which were then bought 
back by themselves, would no more in- 
crease their purchasing power than would 
shifting their wallets from their left-hand 
to their right-hand pockets. They would 
simply be trying to lift themselves by their 
boot straps. Higher prices paid would 
exactly offset higher prices and higher 
wages received by them as a group. 

Outside of this conspiracy against the 
general welfare, outside this vast monop- 
oly of industry and organized labor, is 
agriculture and the larger part of the 
public, “the forgotten consumers,” con- 
sisting of all farm people and all the 
citizens in all other competitive occupa- 
tions. They are the ones who were ex- 
pected really to do the lifting. 
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"At the very top of the credit structure 
of the country, surpassing all other groups 
in moral and material importance, stand 
the obligations of the Federal Government. 
These are paramount, because government 
is essential to all ordered economic life. 
When they go, everything goes. Happily, 
these obligations are secure. They suffer 
only to the extent that government is per- 
mitted to be extravagant, wasteful or ill- 
managed. They suffer if the Federal budget 
is not balanced, and particularly where the 
deficit of one year is not cleared up in the 


succeeding year.” 
F. D. Roosevelt 
October 21, 1932. 
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If the consumers are not just the in- 
dividual employers and their wage work- 
ers, what then about the simple notion 
that the way to make the hard-pushed 
consumers buy more goods is to make 
them pay more for everything they buy? 


Low Prices Sell Goods 
NY BRIGHT farm boy who has ever 


gone to market could have told these 
selfish theorists that if you have an un- 
salable surplus on your hands, the way 
to sell more is to lower your price. IE 
instead you raise your price at that time, 
the surplus will pile up faster or perish 
on your hands. A surplus of any staple 
product is not an absolute amount re- 
gardless of price, but is a surplus only 
with reference to some price. The higher 
the price the greater becomes the surplus. 
When monopolists have closed every 
other avenue of escape to the victimized 
public, farmers and other buyers still have 
left one last weapon of passive resistance, 
the buyers’ strike. 

When the NRA scheme was being 
concocted behind closed doors in the 
early months of 1933, the consuming 
public that would really have to pay 
the bill had no voice in the matter what- 
ever. Although a Consumers’ Advisory 
Board was later constituted under the 
law, it was allowed no part in drafting 
the codes. It had considerable usefulness 
later in helping to enlighten the public, 
when the glaring injustices of the plan 
began to be manifest. But it could only 
shout, “Thief! Thief!” after the horse 
was stolen. 

In the law there was a vague sugges- 
tion of some protection to consumers in 
the requirements that codes must be first 
approved by the President, though -no 
specific clause gave him the right to 
lower a specific price; with few doubtful 
exceptions, none of the million increased 
prices fixed by the code was ever lowered 
by the Administration. 


Doubts of the President 
HE PRESIDENT, in his first public 


statement about the law (June 16, 
1933), appeared uneasily conscious of 
the danger in giving to private industry 
“the right to act in unison,” to “do much 

. which has hitherto been unlawful.” 
As if it justified this conspiracy against 
the public, he said that industry had 
“long insisted” it should be given this 
right. 

Expressing the pious wish that indus- 
try would not “take advantage of the 
public trust which has this day been 
reposed without stint in the good faith 
and high purpose of American business,” 
Mr. Roosevelt then betrayed his own 
doubts by adding the empty threat “that 
the anti-trust laws still stand firmly 
against monopolies which restrain trade, 
and price-fixing which allows inordinate 
profits or unfairly high prices.” 

But what made these words futile is 
the fact that all (Continued on page 65) 











The peony is everybody’s 
flower because everybody 


grows and loves it 
By HELEN VAN PELT WILSON 


larceK THIS sturdy perennial asks 
of 4\ little of the gardener but thor- 
ough preparation of the bed at 
the outset and a long, peaceful residence 
herein afterwards. For eight years, a 
decade or even longer, the same clumps 
flower luxuriantly while undisturbed. 
And how far the peony has progressed 
ancestor, the old 





; 


rom its still revered 








red “piney” in Colonial gardens. Not 
only do we have an amazing number of 


hybrids in an extensive color range and 
wide variety of single and double forms, 
but many a wild species has been brought 
in to grace the sunny border. 

No longer does the early crimson 
“piney” inaugurate the season late in 
May, but Paeonia tenuifolium, a single 
crimson with finely cut leaves and no 
tendency to purple in its fading days, 
opens buds almost a month before this 
harbinger of the familiar Chinese her- 
baceous types (P. albiflora). 


A Long Blooming Season 


\W. ELL chosen groups of these begin 
blooming near Decoration Day 
and continue through June with promise 
of a final bouquet on the Fourth of July 
trom the late bloomiig, shell pink Gran- 
diflora, whicl opens its first buds about 
the third week in June. 

Between these limits of the season, en- 
thusiasts, whose garden budgets are not 
too limited, delight in that distinguished 
yellow peony, P. mlokosewitschi (which 
is as beautiful as its name is unpronounce- 

ble) and in the shrubby tree peonies (P. 
moutan) of various colors. 

The main display, however, always 
consists of the June-flowering types which 
are well suited to a number of landscape 
purposes. In making a selection of these 
t is wise to include early, midseason and 
late double varieties as well as some of 
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Le Cygne above, Festiva Maxima below 


the new Japanese and Chinese singles 
which are light enough to hold up proud 
heads after driving summer rain and also 
to provide gracious material for bouquets. 
These have but one or two rows of silken 
petals clustering around a brilliant golden 
crest. 

The American Peony Society with its 
established ratings has simplified the mat- 
ter of choice, and indicated thus that 
many of the older, plentiful and therefore 
inexpensive varieties are just as satisfac- 
tory in the garden as the higher-priced 
moderns. Most catalogs helpfully give 
these markings on their lists. Varieties 
rated ten are of the highest quality; even 
seven is fairly good. Peonies rated below 
five are not worth cultivating. 

A dozen highly reliable varieties rep- 
resenting a full month of bloom and good 
range of color and form might include 
among doubles such whites as Le Cygne, 
Festiva Maxima and Baroness Schroeder, 
such pinks as Venus, Therese and 
Grandiflora; the very early red Officin- 
alis rubra plena; in an extravagant mo- 
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ment, the near yellow Primavere with its 
honey fragrance; among singles the 
white Le Jour and pink Nymphe; and 
from the Japanese group the white Isani- 
gidui, pink Tokio and red Mikado. 

The double Le Cygne in generally 
considered the most perfect peony yet 
produced. It has a 9.9 rating and is so 
lovely with its cream tones blended to a 
green heart that even an over-the-dollar 
tag leaves it almost irresistible. 

Well rooted two-year-old stock con- 
taining three to five eyes is the only reli- 
able kind to plant and mid-September is 
considered the best time. A rich, well 
drained, deeply prepared soil is essential 
and a location in full sunlight half the 
day or longer. Dig the bed at least two 


feet deep and have a quantity of well de- 
cayed manure mixed in the lower depths 
away from crowns and newly placed 
roots. 

At this season established peonies are 
kept in condition with a top dressing of 
bone meal. In the spring this is supple- 
mented with an application of wood ashes 
and sheep manure. Allow a handful of 
each of the three for a small plant but 
three times as much for large specimens. 

When transplanting is done set the 
crowns just below the soil surface so that 
the buds will be but two inches deep in 
a firm clay loam and no more than three 
in a lighter soil. Set aside three to four 
feet for the full development of each 
plant. If two weeks can not be allowed 
for the settling of the bed before plant- 
ing, water it thoroughly after spading; 
this will hasten the process. Sinking is 
dangerous after planting because too-deep 
growing points frequently result in non- 
flowering plants. 


Can Be Planted in Fall 

HEN replanting old peonies 

choose a new_location or else re- 
move the exhausted soil and replace it 
with fresh before resetting the stock. 
These should first, of course, be divided 
with a sharp knife into strong natural 
divisions containing at least three eyes or 
points of growth. Sometimes very old 
plants are worthless. 

In all gardens, large or small, peonies 
have a place. In restricted spaces they 
may be used like little sentinel shrubs to 
accent design. In my long flower beds 
well spaced specimens of Festiva Maxima, 
of Nymphe and Dai-O-Kuhan give the 
effect of strong chords in the midst of 
lighter musical rhythms, while on the 
sunny side of the shrub borders or in a 
double ribbon edging the driveway 
peonies are a continuous delight. Because 
of fine enduring foliage they may always 
be planted prominently. A shabby season 
such as the poppy or lily displays is not 
on the peony calendar. 
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HE waited 
for her to say something, but 
she sat still and stared at him 





‘By CLEO Lucas 


vey 


is Mr. Ames in, this time?” 
little wearily. 

The girl looked up at her. “Oh,” she 
said, “how do you do, Miss Rogers. He’s 
in the same one. Four sixteen.” 

Suzette said “Thanks,” and walked on 
down the hall and stepped into the ele- 
vator. The elevator boy spoke to her, 
and one of the nurses who got into the 
car on the second floor smiled at her. Four 
sixteen was the last room at the end of 
the corridor. Suzette knew her way to 
it so well that she could have found it 
blindfolded. The door was open, so she 
went in without knocking. 

“Hello,” Martin said. 

He was sitting up in bed playing soli- 
taire. A white patch of gauze criss- 
crossed with adhesive tape made a perfect 
square on his left cheek, and there was 
a lump on his forehead about the size of 
a walnut. On closer scrutiny, several 
other faint white zig-zaggy lines could 
be detected, and he had a dimple in his 
cheek that showed with or without his 
smile. But even with these few handi- 
caps he was still young and handsome. 

Suzette threw off her coat and sat down 
on the bed. She wasn’t in the best of 
moods, but that had no effect on her 
appearance. She was still remarkably 


SUZETTE ROGERS walked 
up to the front desk of Saint 
Luke’s Hospital. “What room 
she asked a 


good to look at. She wasn’t smiling just 
now, but when she did she was lovely. 
She made you melt inside. 
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“Excuse me,” Martin said, “for not get- 
ting up.” 

He waited for her to say something, 
but she sat still, her hands spread behind 
her on the white cover, and stared at him, 
He picked up the cards and stacked them 
in a neat pile beside him. “Won’t you 
take off your hat?” he asked politely. 

Suzette continued her silence. He made 
a little movement toward her with his 
hand. “Aren’t you going to come over 
here closer so I can kiss you?” 

“Why should I?” she said drily. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, I 
dunno. Just because you're glad I’m still 
living, I guess.” He looked at her skepti- 
cally. “Or, are you?” 

Suzette mechanically took a cigarette 
from the smart initialed onyx case he 
held out to her, and then threw it into 
the waste-basket. “The man who towed 
the car in said you were doing seventy,” 
she said flatly. 

Martin touched his thumb to the 
lighter and heaved a long sigh. “I see I 
shall have to change garages,” he said, 
with the air of a business man who has 
been cheated in a deal, “those people in- 
sist on belittling me.” 

Suzette blew out the lighter with a 
short angry puff. “Apparently your 
promises to me mean nothing at all.” 

‘But I wasn’t doing seventy.” 

She looked at him doubtfully. He gave 
her a cocky little smile. “I was doing 
eighty-three.” 

“Oh,” Suzette moaned, “oh, what’s the 
use.” She got up and walked over to the 
window. 

“But Suzette,” he began warily, “you 
wouldn't have wanted me to hit a 
poor 





oe 


old man with his wife and six 
kids in the car,” she finished it in unison 
with him as she walked back to the bed. 
“You aren’t even original,” she said. 
“You used that story the time you 
smashed your Lincoln.” 

Martin raised his eyebrows to indicate 
surprise. “Did I?” he said. “There are 
so many old gentlemen with six kids 
on the roads. They seem to seek me out.” 

“Well, this finishes it,” Suzette drew 
on a glove and clicked the button with a 
snap of finality, “I won’t marry you. I 
told you the last time you . 

“You must come and see me often,” 
Martin broke in, giving a sweeping ges- 
ture around the room, “I’m taking it now 
by the year. I thought a flat rate would be 
cheaper than moving in and out all the 
time, the way I’ve been doing. Then too, 
I'll be able to have my own things 
around.” 








SUZETTE had been in- 
terrupted before in her ultimatums that 
followed his accidents as inevitably as did 
the law suits. She waited until he had 
finished, and then she continued from 
where she was cut off. “———cracked up 
that if you didn’t stop your reckless driv- 
ing I was through with you and I meant 
a. 

There was another silence with more 
foot-tapping going on in it, but this time 
there was a noticeable increase in the 
tempo. “You ought to go to work,” she 
said suddenly, without looking at him. 

“But I do work,” Martin insisted. He 
gave a sigh that meant, “Do we have to 
go through all this again?” 

“You sit in a seat that your father 
bought for you on the Stock Exchange, 
and gamble with money he left you. Or 











whatever it is you sit in. You make thou- 
sands of dollars without even turning 
your hand. That isn’t working.” 

“Anyone who makes money, works,” 
Martin said logically, “I make money, 
therefore, I work.” 

“I’m not going to live on money your 
father left you,” Suzette said hotly. 

Martin held out his hand for the ring 


which he never failed to get back at 
this point. She dug it very sharply into 
his palm. 


“I’m going to have the walls done 


over,” he said, taking the ring and drop- 
ping it into the pocket of his pajamas, 
“IT may even have a kitchenette put in. 
Save me money, I think, to have my own 
cook. The meals they serve here are 
all right, but monotonous. They insist 


that junket is a dessert.” 

Suzette picked up her coat and thrust 
her arms into the sleeves disgustedly. 
“You aren’t funny,” she said. “You can’t 
always be lucky. People ave killed in acci- 
dents, sometimes, you know.” She started 


you going?” Martin re- 
alized he would have to get serious. 


“Hom«e 


rere are 


she said, very definitely. 

He threw back the covers. “If you 
go,” he threatened, “I'll follow you all the 
vay in my pajamas.” 

Suzette ran, and he limped painfully 

ter her. Down at the end of the cor- 

nurses were backing out of a 


r a gurney with a patient on 
it wouldn’t do to make a 
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scene. She went back. 

“You you lunatic!” she exclaimed, 
when they were in the room again. 

“You love me,” Martin said. 

There was a polite knock at the door 
and the nurse entered. 

Suzette felt her face redden. “T we 
” she stammered confusedly, “that is, 
I was just going and he followed me.” 

“IT saw him,” the nurse said. She 
walked over to the bed and began to 
straighten the covers. “He shouldn’t be 
running around the hospital that way. 
People will think he owns it.” 

“I’ve paid for the left wing,” Martin 
protested, “I ought to be allowed a few 
privileges.” He crawled back into the 
bed slowly, because he was much bruised, 
and the run down the hall hadn’t made 
him feel any better. 

The nurse propped the pillows up be- 
hind him with an easy, capable hand. 
“You have,” she told him, pleasantly, 
“you have your choice of either roast 
lamb or veal stew for dinner.” 

Martin gave her a wry smile. “Thanks. 
You may send over to the Louisiane for 
a couple of steaks. Rare. Plenty of 
French frys and lettuce with consider- 
able Roquefort dressing.” It was Suzette’s 
favorite menu. 

“Dinner for two?” the nurse asked, 
looking at Suzette for approval. 

“All right,” she said reluctantly. She 
hated herself for always giving in to him 
so easily. 

The nurse started out. 











“And there’s 
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no hurry,” Martin called after her, “Miss 
Rogers and I have a little unfinished 
business to take care of.” 


THE BUSINESS was 
still unfinished, so far as Suzette was con- 
cerned, as she went out through the high 
arched hospital entrance onto Michigan 
Boulevard. A brisk breeze was blowing 
in from the lake, and the air felt fresh 
and stimulating after the antiseptics and 
anesthetics of the hospital. 


SUZETTE was a com- 
mercial artist. Not a very successful one, 
she always said quickly when anyone 
spoke of it to her. 

She had, however, in her last year at 
the Art Institute, won first prize with 
her Countryside in Winter, and two of 
her pictures had been published in the 
Daily News with a caption that read, “By 
a promising young Illinois artist.” 

Suzette had no illusions about making 
a lot of money from her paintings. She 
knew that people didn’t buy pictures of 
sunsets and trees and billowing ocean 
waves. At least, not enough people. And 
if they did, they didn’t buy them from 
an unknown like herself. Therefore, she 
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IT might have been the end of the world, 


as far as Suzette was to know for many hours 
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divided her time in school between the 
commercialized and aesthetic types of art. 

Presently she had a job, which paid 
well enough for her to have an apart- 
ment in Hyde Park just off the Boule- 
vard, and a respectable fur coat and fifty- 
cent lunches every day. 

For the last two summers she had had 
two weeks’ vacation with pay, and she 
had spent them in a little rented cot- 
tage out in the shifting white sands of 
the Indiana dunes, painting furiously. 

It was on one of these trips that she 
met Martin Ames. Perhaps it would be 
more to the point to say that she was 
nearly run over by Martin Ames, for 
that is exactly how the meeting occurred. 
She was sitting at her easel trying to 
transfer some of the turquoise and green 
of the lake to her canvas, when suddenly, 
like a roaring hurricane, a high powered 
motor car catapulted dangerously from 
the curve in the highway and came lurch- 
ing along the hard packed sand. 

Suzette jumped, her paints scattering 
in all directions and making little 
splotches of color in the white sand. 
When she felt that she was out of dan- 
ger she turned around. The car had 
stopped and a young man was climbing 
out of it. 

“Hey,” he called out when he was 
halfway to her, “I’m really extremely 
sorry.” He came up close. “I hope I 
didn’t frighten you.” 

“Not much,” Suzette said sarcastically. 
“Of course, I don’t suppose I should ob- 
ject to being run over by a little thing 
like that,” she nodded in the direction 
of his long yellow car, “but somehow or 
other, I do.” 

Martin Ames looked at Suzette and 
kept on looking at her. “I 
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police held their annual charity picnic at 
Soldiers Field, Martin bought one entire 
section of the stadium, in lieu of appear- 
ing in court for traffic offenses. 

He wooed in much the same manner 
that he drove. Swiftly. Boldly. Non- 
chalantly. Riding along Dempster Road 
one Sunday morning at a snail’s pace of 
forty-five miles an hour, he proposed to 
Suzette. 

“Oh,” she said breathlessly, “well— 
I mean, I'll have to have a little time. 
I can’t say ... I don’t know... .” 

His toe pressed the accelerator and the 
car sprung ahead with a sudden pitch 
that made her head jerk. Fifty-five. 
Sixty. Sixty-five. Seventy. The wind 
was whistling in her ears. She held out 
her hand. “Yes, yes, darling,” she cried, 
“of course, I'll marry you. Now, for 
heaven’s sake, slow down.” 

That had been nearly seven months 
ago, but Martin had not yet slowed down. 
It was so hopeless, she thought, as she 
walked the three short blocks from the 
train to her apartment. It was terrible 
to be in love with such a reckless young 
man. Imagine a whole life like that. 
If only he didn’t have so much money. 
That was really the root of the evil. 
Having money gave him leisure, and 
leisure made him daring and irrespon- 


MA arn would have 


liked to remain in bed for several days, 
because he was sore and bruised, but 
Suzette had stubbornly refused to be 
placated. Besides, business called him. 
The stock market, which for two years 
had boiled and climbed ever higher, 
was hesitating. Yet customers were 


sible. 





buying and selling and buying again. 

He sent Suzette some flowers and a 
box of the kind of chocolates she liked 
best, and a piece of jade she had always 
admired from his collection, and then he 
called her up at her office. 

“Tl drive you home tonight,” he said 
genially. 

“As a method of suicide I think I 
prefer gas.” Suzette wrapped ice around 
her words. 

“O.K.,” Martin said and hung up. 

She worried the rest of the afternoon 
for fear he wouldn't be there waiting 
for her when she came out at five o'clock, 
but he was standing at the curb holding 
open the door of a bright new maroon- 
colored roadster. 

“New, isn’t it?” Suzette said, climbing 
in. 

Martin slid under the wheel. “Not 
terribly; I’ve had it since noon.” 

Suzette sank back almost out of sight 
in the luxuriously upholstered _ seat. 
“Oh,” she said, “well, it’s hardly worth 
commenting on, then. It’s practically a 
used car.” 

She winced inwardly at such extrava- 
gance. Her middle-class conscience re- 
belled against such utter disrespect for 
money. She was quite certain that she 
could never live amicably with Martin. 
She would never be able to stand silently 
by and watch him spend his money so 
recklessly, even if he did have it. 

They had dinner far from the city 
streets, and afterward they danced to 
the mechanical whang of the big electric 
music box, and they laughed a little and 
argued a lot. 

Suzette was tired when they started 
home. She leaned her head back against 
the seat and looked up at 
the sky. The moon was up; 





don’t blame you,” he said, 
after a long pause, “but I 
wouldn’t have hit you.” 

“What would you have 
done?” Suzette wanted to 
know. “Driven into the 
lake?” 

Martin looked for a 
moment at the blue waves 
rolling gently against the 
shore line and then back at 
Suzette’s lovely face. “Yes,” 
he said quietly, “I guess I 
would have done just that.” 


Ix THE 
months that followed, Su- 
zette discovered that if Mar- 
tin had driven his car into 
the lake on that memorable 
afternoon it would have been 
neither an unusual or excit- 
ing procedure for him. 

Half the traffic police 


knew him by name, and the 


. Hy 
motorcycle cops returned his / yh 
(ill 


hearty salute with one eye 
on him and the other on 
their speedometer. In the 





THE OLD COMPLAINT 
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“You never notice a thing I wear!” 





what there was of it. Martin 
was idling along about twen- 
ty miles an hour, and the 
gentle breathing of the motor 
made the only sound except- 
ing when a car passed them 
by. 
“What a strange noise,” 
she said. “I’d almost for- 
gotten what it sounded like 
to have a car pass you on the 
road.” 

“You're awfully hard on 
me,” Martin said. He leaned 
over to kiss her, and just then 
it happened. Suzette saw 
powerful lights turned sud- 
denly on them, and then 
there was a _ crash that 
sounded like the end of the 
world. It might well have 
been, as far as Suzette was 
to know for many hours, 
for after they had finished 
mending her broken bones 
they made certain that she 
would have a long, long 
sleep. 

(Concluded in October) 








month of August, when the 
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2 en = SIMPLICITY of design means 
2 FSG ¢ easy building, and easy build- 
5,2 ing is a vital factor in low cost 


housing. That is why, in this low-cost 
house, a simple rectangular plan is ad- 
hered to, and materials are selected for 
their availability. 

Most any farmer with a mechanical 
bent can do much of the work himself. 
A basement is included for by far the 

‘ater portion of the excavation can be 
» Mo with plow and scraper and tractor 
them. Full basement 
walls, in this case, call for but few extra 
yards of masonry over mere foundation 
walls. For walls, cinder concrete 
blocks are They are as good 
masonry for the cost as can be obtained, 
especially well adapted to below grade 
walls. With our modern lime and cement 
mortars, it would not be too venturesome 
r to lay the cellar walls him- 


or team to draw 


these 


used. 


for the own 
self, 


Do the Framing Yourself 

NCE the walls are laid and capped 

with a sill, and the single girder, 
running the length of the plan, is in place 
on top of cast iron columns, the frame- 
work of the house will go up in smart 
time. For the first floor, for instance, 
stock joists, 2” x 10” x 14’0” are simply 
laid down and spiked in place. 

Sawing and fitting are needed only for 
and chimney. The exterior 
walls are but rows of eight-foot studs, 
regularly placed between doors and win- 
dows, uniformly located. The lengthwise 
central partition is framed exactly like the 
walls. On the plate atop of wall and 


the stair well 


With long, low lines and simple 
rectangular plan, designed by 


LLEWELLYN PRICE, Architect 


partition studs, the attic joists are laid 
down and spiked in place, cutting and 
fitting just the same as for those of the 
first floor. 

In framing the roof rafters, there are no 
valleys, no dormers or other complica- 
tions. Porches are framed on top of con- 
crete piers with equal facility and their 
roof rafters are nailed directly to those of 
the main roof. We have, now, but to 
erect the interior partitions running 
crosswise with the house and our framing 
is complete. Throughout the entire job, 
no ladders are really necessary. 

In clothing the exterior we may choose 
from among a variety of materials both 
old and new. In the first place, we 
sheathe the walls with single pieces of 
insulating board, reaching from sill to 
plate, and cover with building paper. 

For the roof we may choose between 
red cedar shingles and asbestos, which 
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will, of course, be higher in price. We 
must make a choice, however, before we 
cover the rafters. With wood shingles, 
insulating board is again used and over it 
are nailed shingle lath. Asbestos requires 
wood sheathing and paper. 

The chimney and fireplace seem to 
have been forgotten. Quite the contrary, 
as here is another point in the easy con- 
struction of the house. The chimney may 
be built at any time before the interior 
walls are covered for it is entirely inde- 
pendent of the framing. 

Just how much of the masonry and 
framing can be done by Owner Farmer 
and hired help is a matter of individual 
ability. Certainly, to cover the interior 
partitions and ceiling requires no great 
skill for here again we use wall board in 
pieces from eight to twelve feet long. 


Millwork Is Stock Material 


FTER the sash are in, but before the 
interior is “trimmed out,” the joints 
and nail holes are filled and taped. Then 
an easily applied plastic paint is laid over 
the plaster board, and this part of the 
work is finished. In the living room and 
dining room, we may vary this a little 
with boards, to simulate beamed ceiling. 
All the millwork—door and window 
frames, sash and doors, the trim around 
these openings, porch work and stairway 
—are of stock material which can be 
purchased almost as quickly as groceries. 
Only two special items are required. 
One is the triangular windows at the 
ridge ends, and the other is the scalloped 
cornice; the latter can be eliminated. 
Plumbing (Continued on page 51) 
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W ashington, 


al Tuesday, August 11 
WASHINGTON may not be 


for the moment the political 
capital of the Country, since that honor 
is shared by Topeka and wherever the 
perambulating President may be, but 


nevertheless political currents = run 
strongly here. Drought, the labor war 
and politics are the chief topics of dis- 
cussion, and, in one way or another, they 
are linked together. 


« » 
MR. ROOSEVELT himself cast the shad- 


ow of politics over the drought relief 
plans, when he announced that the high- 
light of his “tour of inspection” of the 
- drought area would be a conference with 
the governors of the stricken states. This, 
of course, included Governor Alf M. 
Landon, of Kansas, who chances to be 
his chief opponent for the presidency. 
Mr. Landon accepted the invitation 
as a matter of course, said he would be 
glad to co-operate in any way he could 
to give aid and comfort to the thousands 
of farmers who have again been crucified 
by devastating suns and lack of rainfall. 


« » 
WASHINGTON critics have pointed out 


that the President, by inviting the gov- 
ernors of the drought statés to confer 
with him, has created a situation some- 
what analagous to that of February, 1933, 
when Mr. Hoover asked Mr. Roosevelt, 
as president-elect, to co-operate with him 
in allaying the fears which were hasten- 
ing the bank panic. 

On that occasion, Mr. Roosevelt flatly 
refused, and ever since Republicans have 
charged that his failure to state publicly 
that he would maintain the gold standard 
and the integrity of the American dollar 
caused the bank runs that brought on 
the March panic. Incidentally, the 
Democrats have never satisfactorily an- 
swered that charge, which has been 
documented by two historians of the 
period. 

« » 


EVEN so friendly a Democratic paper 
as the New York Times, always tem- 
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perate in its criticism, has taken the 
President to task. It is pointed out that 
the drought, while more severe in spots 
than that of 1934, is not costing the 
farmers so much in loss of money, and 
that Mr. Roosevelt did not think it neces- 
sary to go into the drought states in that 
year. He had his experts to attend to the 
job then, and he left it to them. 

The same experts here all have been 
through the stricken territory this year, 
they have inspected field after field, con- 
ferred with officials, talked to farmers, 
promised their help, actually have ex- 
tended much financial aid. The work is 
under way, and no great complaint comes 
from the farmers. 

Why, asks critical Washington, should 
the President make a tour of the affected 
states at this time if not to show himself 
and his smile, if not to deliver himself 
of a few political speeches? 


« » 


IF THE drought is considered favorable 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s political fortunes, the 
same cannot be said for the civil warfare 
now dividing the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The AFL Executive Council already 
has convicted the Lewis “vertical” unions 
of treason, and called upon them to dis- 
solve, decreed that they shall be suspended 
unless they withdraw from Mr. Lewis’ 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
by Sept. 5. 

No one in Washington expects Mr. 
Lewis to sheath his sword, for this is a 
fight to the finish for him, he has every- 
thing to gain, and consequently the 
Federation itself will have to fight it out 
when it meets in annual convention. 

Whatever it does, the labor war is on to 
the finish, and it will be a war that will 
leave its mark on the American economic 
system for a long time. Its mark will be 
on the American political system, too. 


« » 


THERE is no doubt that Mr. Lewis’ 
ambitions for power, both in politics and 
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LAST-MINUTE NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


industry, have placed President Roosevelt 
on a very ticklish political spot, at a ime 
when he cannot afford to offend any 
element within the ranks of Union 
Labor. 

Mr. Roosevelt probably trailed too fast 
and too far with the ambitious Mr. 
Lewis, permitted himself to be placed 
more or less on record as favoring the 


Committee for Industrial Organization 
in its fight to organize the steel industry. 
Once he had backed Mr. Lewis in the 
battle for the Guffey coal bill, regardless 
of its questionable constitutionality, the 
President was embarked on a dangerous 
course. 

True, he got from Mr. Lewis a solemn 
pledge to support him in his campaign 
(in return for which he permitted Mr. 
Lewis to censor the party’s labor plank 
in the 1936 platform); got, too, a siz- 
able piece of cash for the campaign from 
the Miners’ union. 

But this backing of Mr. Lewis has the 
effect of forcing William Green and his 
associates toward the Landon camp, and 
while they will probably not land there 
openly, Mr. Roosevelt may lose some 
badly-needed labor votes. 


« » 
TROUBLE for Mr. Roosevelt appeared 


on a new front when the National 
Jeffersonian Democrats, new organization 
of old-time Democratic leaders met at 
Detroit last week. Former Senator James 
A. Reed, of Missouri, bitter-tongued 
nemesis of Woodrow Wilson, was chosen 
chairman of the new organization, which 
has for its purpose the administering of 
a “disciplinary” defeat to President 
Roosevelt. 

The Detroit conference adjourned with 
a statement of principles, but without 
any definite program for driving the New 
Deal out of Washington. They made no 
move toward indorsing Governor Lan- 
don. They did pledge themselves to go 
home and form separate organizations 
in their several states, and to let each 
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state group decide what method it would 
adopt to defeat Mr. Roosevelt. 


« » 


ANTI-TRUST prosecutions once more 
come into the limelight, as a Federal 
Grand Jury in Wisconsin indicts 23 
major oil companies for conspiracy to 
fix gasoline prices. In the meantime, the 
Department of Justice presses its inquiry 
into alleged collusive bidding on govern- 
ment contracts. 

An oddity in the cases against the 23 
oil companies is that the actions for 
which they were indicted were practically 
forced on them by the NRA oil code, 
which the President and they signed. 

After the collapse of NRA, the Presi- 
dent asked that the industry voluntarily 
continue the code provisions, and that 
is just what the oil companies were 
doing. 

The same is true of the steel producers 
who bid on government contracts. They 
used the basing point for fixing prices, 
and the government now objects to that, 
although the basing point system was 
revived by the steel code. 


« » 


THE COMMODITY Exchange Com- 
mission, newest of the New Deal regula- 
tory agencies, is preparing to take over 
stricter control of the grain and cotton 
exchanges of the country. It is holding a 
series of hearings, collecting data for rules 
and regulations governing the operation 
of the exchanges. Washington expects the 
regulations to be fairly reasonable, for 
the old Grain Futures Administration, 
thoroughly familiar with the practices 
of the grain exchanges, is administering 
the act. 

Speaking of bureaus, Washington 
notes with amusement that since 1933 
one bureau has been dropped, the Eff- 
ciency Commission, and. 43 new ones 
created. ‘ 

« » 
THE CAPITAL had a good laugh at 
that section of Secretary Ickes’ radio 
address last week, in which he charged 


/* 


Governor Landon with being too closely 
linked with Wall Street interests and 
bankers, for it is understood here how 
linked to the great banking 
interests, the financial royalists and 
princes of privilege is Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self, 

For more than three years, the bankers 
have had to finance his deficits and 
relief money, have had to submit to a 
dangerous cheap money policy. They 
must continue to do so today lest they 
damage their own assets. 

If one of Mr. Morgenthau’s new issues 
is not greatly over-subscribed, there will 
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be a serious fall in government bonds, 
and the bankers will face trouble. Any- 
way you look at it, Mr. Roosevelt is 
closely linked with banks and bankers, 
and he cannot possibly carry out his 
program without them. 


« » 


INTERESTED eyes in Washington are 
turned today on the primaries in Idaho, 
where William Edgar Borah, the Idaho 
bear, now is engaged in the hardest fight 
of his long career. Ben Ross, fighting 
governor, is making a terrific drive for 
the Senator’s seat and, basing his plea on 
the contention that Borah has been too 
interested in foreign relations and in the 
country as a whole, looks like a real 
threat. Whatever one may say of Borah’s 
record, Washington is rooting for him 
today. Capitol Hill would not be the 


same without him. 


« » 


SECRETARY of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace’s new idea for ending the 
farmers’ ills is not exactly new with him, 
but is a variant of his proposal made 
when criticism against crop reduction 
began to fall on his head. 

It is the “ever-normal granary” scheme, 
but this time it is known as “crop in- 
surance,” with the farmer paying his 
premiums in surplus crops in good years, 
getting his dividends out of these stored 
surpluses in bad years. 

Wallace’s idea is that this plan will 
stabilize supplies, provide ample feed for 
the farmers’ needs in dry years, give con- 
sumers a sufficient supply to guard 
against increased prices, and generally 
meet the whole question of over-produc- 
tion. 

It is time, Washington holds, to be 
thinking of the consumers’ end of the 
farm program, fort the drought of 1936 
has brought them face to face with 
increasing prices. Chicago yesterday 
reported an impending shortage of hogs, 
which will mean higher pork prices by 
fall. Corn, of course, will not be har- 
vested in the amount indicated a month 
ago. In fact, it will be so greatly below 
that figure that the Capital is expecting 
large Argentine imports. 

« » 


OFFICIAL figures released by the De- 
partment of Agriculture yesterday after- 
noon, based on August | conditions, indi- 
cate a corn crop of only 1,439,135,000 
bushels, which is 46.8°4, of a normal crop, 
and the lowest in 55 years. Old timers 
recall clearly that short corn crop of 1881. 

The estimate for this year’s wheat crop 
(same figures, same dates) is 632,745,000 
bushels, which is just about 9,300,000 
bushels short of last year’s crop, and 
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. 230,819,000 bushels less than the average 


crop for 1929-1932. Normal domestic 
requirements are about 650,000,000 
bushels. Thus, Canada can be expected 
to ship millers a considerable portion of 
their needs. 

The 1936 oat crop is estimated 
at 771,703,000 bushels, which is only 
55°% of normal. Pastures in general 
are not quite so bad as in 1934, but in 
a fourth of the states were the poorest 
on record for August 1. 

A few countries are expected to ship 
in huge amounts of dairy products, 
Altogether, farmers will have to make 
up their minds to see a considerable 
increase in imports this year, by all 
present indications. 


« » 


WASHINGTON hears that the Social 
Security Act, the greatest tax measure 
ever enacted by a Congress, is due for 
considerable revision next session, regard- 
less of the outcome of the election. If 
Governor Landon wins, there will be 
sweeping changes, chief of which will be 
to place the plan on a “pay-as-you-go” 
basis, as recommended by the Republican 
platform. 

It is rumored that Mr. Roosevelt will 
make some such change himself. His 
cabinet committee in charge of drafting 
a social security plan and writing the 
bill unanimously recommended against 
the huge Treasury reserve, but Secretary 
Morgenthau demanded it and Congress 
gave it to him. Morgenthau, of course, 
spoke for the President; at least, the 
President must accept responsibility for it. 

Landon will attack the reserve feature 
of the act, outlining its great hazards, 
showing how a dead fund of $45,000,- 
000,000 (it is to reach that by 1957) will 
be subject to “raids” by spending Con- - 
gresses. 

The President apparently has seen 
some of the dangers in this “fund,” 
which would be merely a great stack of 
paper promises to pay, and is now 
reported to be ready to recommend its 
elimination. 

Mr. Roosevelt may have discovered, 
too, that thousands of workers will not 
be eligible for benefits under the act, 
though they will have to contribute regu- 
larly to the fund in meeting the taxes 
which it assesses against their pay. 

When Union Labor wakes up to this 
phase of the scheme, there are apt to be 
loud lamentations from the ranks. 

Criticizing the Supreme Court for in- 
validating some of his New Deal acts, 
President Roosevelt yesterday made an- 
other direct bid for the labor vote in a 
message of welcome to labor’s Non- 
Partisan League convention. 
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The harness races are on again. Below on the right is Mr. Watt, 
driven by Tom Berry, winning the Harriman trophy in the Grand 
Circuit meeting at Goshen 


Why does Africa run to stheaeine It’s worse than Texas 
used to be. The horned pair above are watusi cattle etm 
from Uganda, now at the London Zoo . 

Globe Photos 
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Dr. Bernardo’s orphan homes are a famous English institution. Here is a Bernardo WITH T H ~ CAME 


graduate, who was sent to Canada to make good, 
youngsters. He’s Wallace Ford, film star and California ranch owner 






A hot spot in Spain’s civil war is at the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and the British at Gibraltar are 
naturally concerned about it. Here’s the great 
rock and its harbor. It is not exactly on the 
Straits, but a little to the east. Tarifa (from 
which our word “tariff’’) on the Straits is 
Spanish 
© Int. News 


and returns to be greeted by the 


© Int. News 


Above, 63 bride-students attend the opening 
of a school for wives in Tokyo. There were ten 
times that many applicants 

© Globe Photos 


On the right Dr. John McManus of 

Pasadena shows an enlarged finger- 

print, made by the iodine-silver 

transfer process. A useful aid in 
solving crime 

© Acme 
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Undecided Moderates 

PINIONS differ as to how many of the 75,000,000 citizens 

of the country entitled to vote for President in November 

have already made up their minds who they will support. 
Doubtless it is a large number. 

But between those who regard Mr. Roostvettr as the 
savior of the country, the best President since Lincoln, the 
friend of the poor against Wall Street and the wicked rich, 
and those who see in him an empty-headed theorist and a 
preacher of class hatred, if 
not a traitor to his country, 


American O-Limp-ic Games tard 


September 1936 


currency from foreign attack, curb abuses in Wall Street, and 
generally give the common man a break, at the same time 
staying within the spirit of the Constitution? 

To each of these favorable claims the opponents of the ad- 
ministration have a bitter reply. The “break” for the common 
man, for example, they say is a myth—Mr. Rooseve t's finan- 
cial policies alone have injured the common man more than 
he has been helped. 

But the real objection to the New Deal, and the reason why 
it should be ended, lies not so much in what it has done so 
far as in the principles and ideas on which it has acted. 

It seems to us that Mr. Roosevettr sees the country, not 
as a closely knit whole, but as a collection of hostile groups 
or classes, where it is his duty to help this class or that in 
fighting and hurting the other classes. 

Every economist and most students of sociology will agree 
that such a view is false, and that it will produce neither hap- 
piness nor prosperity. That, we think, explains why Mr. 
RoosEveELT’s administration has been, on the whole, a drag on 
recovery and an obstacle to prosperity. For every special favor 
he has done to one class, he has wronged and injured all other 
classes, and the net result, in a final balance, is a wrong and 
injury to ail. 

But some moderates will say: “Even so, should we throw 
out Mr. Roosevett because his theories were not sound? 
Is it as important as that?” 

We think it is. The trouble with all governments is that 
while they can do very little to help the country run its eco- 
nomic affairs smoothly, they can do a great deal to upset the 
economic balance, discourage enterprise, and in general to 

promote depression and re- 
recovery. Professor 
TuGweELL to the contrary, 





there must be a very large 


that government /s best that 





class of moderates who 
adopt neither of these ex- 
tremes. To them we would 
like to address a few mod- 
erate observations. 

Coming out of a depres- 
sion of unheard-ot severity, 
and with floods and 
drought added to our other 
troubles, we find our people 
in a state approaching nerv- 
ous exhaustion. Not since 
1860, perhaps — certainly 
not since 1896—have we 
reached a Presidential elec- 
tion so upset emotionally, 
so intolerant, so suspicious, 
so bitter against those who 
disagree with us. That will 
pass away in time, but it 
is the fact, and like all facts, 
it is less alarming when 
fully understood. 


Will moderates vote in 








governs least, or interferes 
least in economic matters. 
It zs a serious matter. The 
New Deal policies are an 
unnecessary handicap on 
the country. 

As to the more extreme 
charges brought against Mr. 
RoosEVELT, moderates need 
not take them too seri- 
ously. Is he crazy? No, 
certainly not. Is he plotting 
some kind of a dictator- 
ship, on the lines of Italy, 
Germany and Russia? Per- 
haps, but in this country, 
and Sincrarr Lewis to 
the contrary, it could not 
happen. We do not believe 
that all Professor Frank- 
FURTER’S bright young men 
together could put over 
such a thing. 

These are not the real 











November to retain Mr. 
Roosrve.t or will they 





dangers. A much more 








decide to try Governor 
Lanpon or Mr. LEMKE 
or one of the others? We 
give no one advice as to 
whom he should support, 
but we have made no secret of the fact that in our opinion 
it should not be Mr. Rooseve tr. 

Why, say moderate friends of the New Deal, should not 
the President be continued? Did he not take the nation’s 
helm at the height of a great crisis, and steer the ship safely 
through the hurricane? Did he not inspire the country with 
his own gay and gallant spirit, throwing out the spirit of de- 
feat and despair? Did he not feed the hungry, aid the hard- 
pressed, rescye agriculture, reorganize the banks, defend our 


This Frankfurter-Farley three-legged act received much applause 

the first few times around the Stadium, but there is not so much 

since the people in the stands began to realize it is their money 
and their IOU’s 


serious thing, for example, 
is the activity of Mr. Far- 
LEY, and the type of politi- 
cal machine which he has 
been building since 1933. 
The mounting national debts, deficits and taxes are serious. 
But the basic issue is Mr. RoosEvett’s own character, policies 
and purposes. Are the New Deal’s aims and policies, on the 
whole, beneficial to the whole people, or only to a few fa- 
vored groups? 

Moderates may and will vote as they decide. Wé can only 
say to them that in our opinion the matter is a serious one, 
and that we hope their decision will be for a true prosperity, 
for the maintenance of an undivided people. 




















Who’s the 


President? 


WOGSE NEW figures in our Presi- 
ba > » } ’ ° 4 . . 

a x « dential Straw Vote, represent- 
Yess ing ballots received up to 
August 7—Study the figures and draw 
your own conclusions. 

While it is not certain that the farm 
vote in this country decides who will be 
elected President, it is a fact that it has 
done so in all elections since 1912, and 
probably did so before that—we can’t 
say. Whether it does decide it or not, or 
whether it will do so in 1936, it is certain 
that the farm preference has a powerful 
influence on the result, and is important 
for that reason. 

That is why we make this inquiry 
every four years, and why we do it princi- 
pally by the most reliable method known 
—personal calls upon large numbers of 
farmers in their homes. 

Our Straw Vote is sometimes criticized 
because it is not perfectly accurate in 
showing how an individual state will 
vote, and even because the proportion of 
straw vote ballots between the different 
candidates may not check perfectly with 
the proportions in the actual election in a 
given state. 

A moment’s reflection will show that 
this difference is to be expected, since our 
Straw Vote covers chiefly farm people, 
while the figures for the whole state will 
include the towns and cities, which often 
vote one way while the rural vote goes 
the other. 

We make no claim to 100 per cent ac- 
curacy on the election, much less in any 
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FARM JOURNAL STRAW VOTE 


Elec. 
Landon Roosevelt Thomas Lemke Others Votes 








California 542 834 20 10 89 22 
Connecticut 339 123 11 8 8 
Idaho 792 764 14 20 194 4 
Illinois 1031 928 9 52 29 
Indiana 3212 2321 32 31 149 14 
Iowa 1588 2576 14 143 78 11 
Kansas 960 711 5 10 41 9 
Kentucky 319 1374 5 16 «=6ll 
Maine 765 265 5 2 46 5 
Maryland 251 340 9 13 27 8 
Massachusetts 209 129 20 5 19 17 
Michigan 1363 1273 41 117 320 19 
Minnesota 692 954 6 16 44 11 
Missouri 5853 4312 66 94 285 15 
Nebraska 1873 792 6 64 61 7 
New Jersey 1441 650 5 16 92 16 
New York 4744 1160 38 150 145 47 
Ohio 1686 1615 13 236 209 26 
Oklahoma 713 866 7 12 75 11 
Oregon 285 318 4 16 69 5 
Pennsylvania 2666 1351 9 17 59 36 
South Dakota 295 217 1 4 4 4 
Tennessee 218 1078 5 13 11 
Texas 233 670 10 2 5 23 
Vermont 303 117 3 2 5 3 
Virginia 539 738 5 11 11 
Washington 1096 1637 18 5 324 8 
W. Virginia 505 325 3 15 8 
ext Wisconsin 2534 1390 181 520 187 12 
37,047 29,828 551 1519 2642 
en ak wawews 


given state. All we claim is that the 
Straw Vote will show with approximate 
accuracy how farm people will vote in 
the states for which we have sufficient 
ballots to make a prediction. 


Past Record of the Straw Vote 
EVERTHELESS, this Straw Vote 
has never been wrong on the elec- 
tion as a whole since 1916, and it has been 
surprisingly accurate in forecasting the 
result on a state-by-state basis. We print 
this month a tabulation of the results in 
the elections of 1924, 1928 and 1932. As 
you will see, it shows that there were 118 
states for which we made predictions in 
these three elections—48 in 1924, 37 in 
1928 and 33 in 1932. Out of these 118 
states we were right on 104 and wrong on 
only 14—a very satisfactory record, if you 
ask us. 
Notice that the states where the Straw 


Vote differed from the state election re- 
sult are mostly those where the city vote 
outnumbers the farm vote. In nearly all 
of these cases the farm people voted pre- 
cisely as the Straw Vote predicted they 
would. 

But you want to hear about the elec- 
tion of 1936, and above are the figures, 
just as we have received them from our 
men. We have received in addition a 
large number of ballots by mail, and an- 
other ballot is printed herewith, but mail 
ballots are not yet included in these totals. 
We expect to print them next month. 

In the tabulation so far Mr. William 
Lemke and his Union Party are some- 
what at a disadvantage, since the party 
was organized late, and by the time Mr. 
Lemke began to receive votes the Repub- 
licans and Democrats had a long lead. 
In the last three weeks Lemke has re- 
ceived approx- (Continued on page 50) 





[_] Alf. M. Landon 
[_] William Lemke 


Write below the name of your 
candidate if not one of the four 
above: 





Mark X before name of Candidate you favor. 


Straw Vote for President 


Mark only one name. 


C] F. D. Roosevelt 
CT] Norman Thomas 


Do NOT sign your name, but 
write below your State: 





State__ 


If you do not wish to mutilate this page by cutting out this Ballot, send a postal card instead. 
Only one ballot accepted from one voter. Mail to Farm Journal Straw Vote, Philadelphia, Pa. 























M, DOANE had already looked 


VD, . ’ —_ 
#49) over Flick’s men. They were 
A) - », : 
= the four cowhands he had dis- 








charged from Rancho de los Tres Her- 
manos the morning of his arrival, headed 
by the lank ’breed, Tony Suarez! Each 
was well mounted, and presumably depu- 
tized to ride at Flick’s side. 

Doane made a halt while the posse went 
on. As his mounts rested, he climbed a 
ridge and kept watch over the country 
with his binoculars. He watched for an 
hour, until the posse headed definitely for 
the open desert. And with his glasses he 
had been able to pick out the tiny distant 
thread of dust that meant the pursued. 

“Unless I’m mighty wrong,” he mused, 
“they’re hitting for that north waterseep. 
And that’s where I reckon I’m due too.” 


"TWELVE hours later, at 
midnight, he rode cautiously into the 
north seepage. There were smoking em- 
bers of a fire there, and a few moist tracks. 
That was all. 

“Hm-m-m. They’re headed either for 
Tres Hermanos or Sand Wells,” he con- 
cluded. “Reckon Flick made a dry camp 
behind them, waiting for dawn to show 
track.” 


Again Doane was right . . . in part. 


Pressed from the unexpected angle of the 
Sierra Nuevas, the pursued had hit di- 
rectly for the Tres Hermanos country. 
But Flick had not halted over night. 
Doane now rode straight for the ranch. 
He threw aside his packs and saddle, 
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turned the worn-out animals free and 
had his men rope and put his gear on 
fresh ones. To the saddle again, in less 
than twenty minutes, Doane’s glasses 
soon picked up the pursued and pursuers. 
3y this time, two independently moving, 
galloping forces were on the heels of the 
fugitives. Flick had shown unexpected 
generalship and split his forces at a stra- 
tegic point, with Tony Suarez command- 
ing one wing with two men. The ride 
went East. 

It became a game of hare and hounds. 
Through the glasses the hares were seen 
to be five in number, on worn mounts 
that already had seen over twenty-four 
hours of continuous labor. Before middle 
afternoon, forced to zig-zag innumerable 
times, the quarry was turned back toward 
the desert by Flick’s party, and the second 
posse, under Suarez, was racing obliquely 
toward them, to cut them off. Capture 
seemed inevitable, with this maneuver. 
Doane, watching the play through his 
binoculars, saw that Tony Suarez, riding 
hard, was steadily gaining ground. 

Flick and Suarez began shooting now 
and then, although the range was too 
long. One of the mounts stumbled, but 
kept going. The pace slowed. Doane bit 
his nervous lips. Then, suddenly forced to 
it, the fugitives made a right-angle turn 
around the point of a hill, riding now at 
the very face of the chaparral ridge where 
Doane watched. His nervousness van- 
ished. 

“Good work, old girl! I know you 
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By ROLLIN BROWN 


PART IV—In which the desert 
sees much riding and counter-riding; 
and Senorita Dolores Alvaro gets a 
fall, a surprise, and a new accusation 
of bank robbery and worse. 


Doane bathed 
the girl’s face 
gently, washing 
the bleeding 
wound on her 


forehead 


“GBdwin 







now. And I 
want you, sen- 
orita Dolores 
Alvaro, What- 
ever you've 
done, you'll 
settle with me 
and not with 
Sam Flick. I'll 
get you, and 
then we'll out- 
ride that La- 
Rue outfit and 
leave them 
holding the 
bag.” 

The fugitives had plunged into the 
chaparral when he lifted his binoculars 
again, gaining distance over Flick in the 
brush despite a limping horse. For mo- 
ments at a time Doane would lose sight 
of them. He moved rapidly west, along 
the ridge. Here, for an agonized minute, 
he lost sight of them completely; they 
had dropped from sight, hidden in the 
brush. 

They popped up again in an utterly 
unexpected position; it was a crafty move. 
Riders swerved directly back into Flick’s 
course, where the sheriff could not help 
but pick up the trail, turned sharply aside, 
and were gone. Flick hit the hot scent 
and tore after them. He did not see what 
Doane had seen with his glasses; that now 
they numbered four, instead of five. 
They had turned aside into the chaparral, 
left the wounded animal and its rider 











ve 
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hidden there, and lured Flick off in a 
new dire ctnion, 

Doane leaped into his saddle, put spurs 
to his horse and went clattering down the 
ridge. He could tell within five hundred 
yards of where the wounded mount and 
the rider had taken cover. The last he 
saw of the posse, as he turned at the 
edge of the brush, was a lifting cloud of 
dust over the ridges to the west. 


PRESENTLY he struck 
the spot where the four had turned Flick 
aside. He turned the other way, back- 
tracking carefully. The trail wove 


a 


through thick walls of brush, a perfect 
screen. At the end was a small clearing. 
Doane broke into the clearing. 

A small lithe figure, in man’s clothing, 
stood in the open space working on the 
injured _ horse. 

The figure whirled. Expressive eyes 
widened. Doane saw again the lovely, 
delicate mould of Dolores Alvaro’s fea- 
tures. Anger and surprise held het mo- 
tionless, staring at Doane, for a matter of 
seconds. Doane swept off his hat. 

“Did Monte Garcia deliver my message 
to you, Miss Alvaro?” he asked, smiling. 

She whirled away. With all the supple 
strength of a man, she vaulted into the 
hurt mount’s saddle. The animal re- 
sponded gallantly, for the length of four 
or five paces toward the other end of the 
clearing. Then he stumbled. 

Stumbled, sickeningly. Stiff in a fore- 
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leg, trying desperately to recover. Then 
he fell, head-on, in a kicked-up swirl of 
dust. Up-ended! the girl went free of 
the saddle, thrown half-a-dozen paces 
beyond. 

It all happened before Doane’s horse 
could make two leaps after her. She lay 
in a still, small, pitiful little heap on the 
ground, one arm doubled limply under 
her, the other flung straight beyond her 
head. Her mount scrambled stiffly to its 
feet again, and stood trembling. 

Doane blinked, trying not to believe 
what his eyes saw. He slipped from the 
saddle and bent over her. He could hear 





Two men sat on a rock butte that over- 
looked all that vast expanse of desert 
country 


the faint sound of her breathing. There 
was an ugly red wound where her fore- 
head had struck a rock. Doane pressed 
his kerchief against it and shook the girl 
gently. 

“Dolores! Dolores!” 

She lay limp and passive in his arms. 
He could feel the light, slender weight 
of her body. He moaned. He cursed 
himself and his stupidity, madly. 

“My God! What have I done?” 

He laid her gently on the ground again, 
and ran back to the roan, for his canteen. 
Returning, he paused, listening once 
more to the irregular sound of her breath- 
ing. He bathed her face gently, washing 
the bleeding wound on her forehead. 

“What a fool!” he groaned to himself. 
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“What a fool I've been. She . . . she 
might have been killed.” 

He stared hard into the still face for a 
long time. He bathed her face again, as 
he held her close. Suddenly he noticed 
that her breathing was stronger, more 
regular. The color was returning slowly 
to her cheeks. 

“Dolores!” 

And then, as though commanded by 
that will so much stronger than his own 
which had carried him, through that day 
and night in the desert, his head bent 
slowly and he touched her lips. Touched 
them reverently, and long. Twice he 
kissed them three times, four in a frenzy 
of relief. For a split instant, he felt her 
free arm go up and around his shoulder, 
and he thought he felt just the slightest 
pressure of her hand upon his neck. In a 
wild burst of joy, he lifted his head and 
looked squarely down into those mid- 
night eyes, while his arm tightened about 
her. To his utter amazement and con- 
fusion, he found h'mself looking into 
two pits of fire. Her face was flushed 
with anger, and her eyes were blazing, 
and she was pushing him away. 

“Let me go. Let me go, I say!” 

Awkwardly, he helped her to her feet. 
She stood swaying, making him think of 
a reed swaying gently in the wind, her 
eyes locked upon his, her hand brushing 
at her lips, trying to rub away the kisses 
he had left there. 

“You are indeed a fool, Senor. You 
stop at nothing, like the men I warn you 
of. It was not enough that I save your 
life that morning in the desert. And the 
story Monte told you, that meant noth- 
ing! Or perhaps you used that story to 
help yourself, eh? To buy de los Tres 
Hermanos for next to nothing, for your- 
self. And now, just for more insult, you 
trick me again. You dare to kiss me!” 

“But ... but Dolores; I... I love you. 
From the first moment I saw you, I have 
loved you. Please, listen... .” 

She clenched her fists at her sides, and 
stamped on the ground, 

“Don’t touch me!” Don’t touch me, 
nor put your hands on me again, or I'll 
... I'll kill you.” She dropped a trem- 
bling white hand to the gun that swung 
at her hip. 

Doane’s lips turned white. He stood 
there like a foolish schoolboy; he picked 
up his Stetson from the ground and stood 
twisting it inanely. Desperate, in a sud- 
den panic, he turned his back on her, 
walked away and stood fussing with his 
kerchief and his hat and swearing at him- 
self for his helplessness. He came to his 
senses as he heard the sharp slap of 
leather against horseflesh, and whirled 
around just as the girl settled firmly into 
the saddle, and struck the horse a blow 
with her quirt. She had his roan! 

In a few seconds she was across the 
clearing and into the brush of the chapar- 
ral. A hundred yards away, atop a little 
mound, she reined up the roan, almost 
pulling his fore- (Continued on page 58) 
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LEON W. DEAN 
Z — THE hen is something to rev- 
3 as erence. One day I sat down in 
2 front of a hen and began to 
reverence her. She was the common 
barnyard variety of hen that sits in the 
middle of the road until a car comes along 
and then runs in the wrong direction. 

“You're a hen,” I said. 

I meant this to be complimentary. I 
was thinking of the whole race of hens. 
For me this hen stood for the whole race 
of hens. I was thinking of how much we 
owed the hen—just for eggs alone, to say 
nothing of Sunday dinners. 

My reverence for the hen was increas- 
ing. It might have gone beyond all 
bounds, but just then the hen put up her 
foot and scratched herself behind the ear. 
It wasn’t dignified. So noble a creature 
should never scratch her ear in public. It 
was as if she didn’t realize that she was 
the benefactress of mankind. 


Eggs for Breakfast 


CLOSED my eyes to shut out the 
sight, and thought of the egg I had 
eaten for breakfast, and all the eggs that 
had been eaten for breakfast, and to think 
that that hen, which had given the world 
so much, could be so careless about her 
personal habits! It was almost too much. 
Then I happened to think that she had 
probably been an incubator chick and her 
early training had been neglected. At 
that I opened my eyes again, and saw that 
she was looking at me. 
“Cluck!” she said, experimentally, way 
down in her throat. 
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WILL BE 
HENS 


She said it in one of the few languages 
that a hen knows, which is the hen 
language. I have heard hens speak the 
same way on discovering a bug. For a 
moment I almost forgot that I was sup- 
posed to be reverencing this hen. Her 
head was cocked on one side, and one 
eye, Which was very bright, was watching 
me intently. She looked mysterious, as if 
undecided whether to advance or retreat, 
and I sat very quietly, concentrating on 
my reverence. I thought of how the hen 
eats worms, cracked corn, grass and last 





week’s doughnuts. 

“Anything that can eat last week’s 
doughnuts,” I said to myself, “is deserv- 
ing of reverence.” 

The hen does not drink or smoke and 
uses profane language only occasionally. 
She is a good bird. Even the old hens are 
good. Some people prefer them fricas- 
seed, but they are good any way. I was 
becoming enthusiastic again. A bird that 
could so sacrifice her own interests over 
the kitchen range was no ordinary bird. 
She might even be styled an extraordinary 
bird. 

One of the extraordinary things about 
a hen is the way she will come when one 
beats on the bottom of a pan. Another 
is the instinct that tells her where gardens 
are. The sun had come over one corner 
of the barn by this time, and I was work- 
ing myself up into such a state of rever- 
ence that I was all of a sweat. 

“The hen is a lousy bird,” I said. 

That was a slip, due probably to a 
touch of the sun, and I had to go back 
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and begin over again. I began to think 
of how many diseases a hen can have. It 
made me feel sad. Hens die easily. All 
of them seem to die of one thing or an- 
other, unless they happen to be the neigh- 
bor’s hens. The neighbor’s hens die hard. 
They linger on. But these aren’t the kind 
of hens that one reverences. 


A Cold Storage Future 


F A hen doesn’t die a natural death 
from automobile or croup she has to 

work herself to death or be culled—except 
when she is being raised for beef, and 
then she will be culled anyway. It’s no 
wonder that a hen gets nervous and ex- 
cited about it and works hardest when 
prices are low. Anyone with a cold stor- 
age future would. 

“Cluck!” said the hen. 

I had almost forgotten her. I saw that 
she was scratching dirt. She stopped long 
enough to pick up something. I don’t 
know what it was, but I don’t think I 
would have picked it up if I had been a 
hen. A hen is inconsistent that way. She 
will eat the darndest stuff. 

All of a sudden there was a flutter over 
at one side of the yard and this hen that 
I was reverencing let out a squawk and 
started that way. She went on the run, 
stiff legged, with her neck stretched out, 
and both wings working, which broke 
her gait, helping her to mix in a few 
jumps and make better time. It was a 
most disgraceful exhibition. Her only mo- 
tive, I thought, could be greed. 

“Poor hen,” I said. 


Friend of Poor and Rich 


SAID it softly, as one speaks of the 

departed. I think there was something 
almost of reverence in the way I said it. 
It was really pitiful that such a_ bird 
should be subject to so many human frail- 
ties. I wanted to remember her as I had 
known her first, just a little yellow chick, 
eating mash out of the hopper with the 
other chicks, snuggling up to her brooder 
for warmth, shunning cannibalism and 
other vices; later, during the days of 
adolescence, running carefree and gawky 
upon the range. 

I wanted to remember her as I had 
held her in my arms and ministered to 
her indelicate complaints, as I had anx- 
iously watched her growth, putting her 
to bed at night, feeding her in the morn- 
ing, rejoicing with her over her first egg. 

I wanted to remember how faithful she 
had been to me, working overtime for me 
undér the electric lights, laying as if she 
knew her life depended on it, relying on 
me during the cold of winter and heat of 
summer, in time of thirst and hunger. I 
wanted to remember her as the great pro- 
ducer of food for the human race, the 
friend of poor and rich, useful if not 
beautiful—a silly barnyard fowl that the 
world could scarcely do without. 

“Good hen!” I said. 

I took off my hat, but the sun was hot 
and I put it on again. 
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Chicago, Tuesday, August 11 


control the forces of nature 
asaa_y has proven a failure. The 
theory of a planned economy has again 
taken a bad beating. 

In three years the success record of the 
program of controlled agricultural pro- 
duction is exactly 100 percent failure. 
The attempt to balance production and 
requirement, beautiful in theory, is im- 
possible in practice, and the failure again 
robs the American farmer of his foreign 
market and opens the American market 
to the foreign farmer. 

Just to keep the record straight, let us 
look at the facts. Last November the 
Department of Agriculture estimated that 
the acreage to be seeded to wheat, with 
average abandonment and yields, would 
bring a crop of 825 million bushels. This 
was complacent reliance upon “averages,” 
and upon this conclusion a program of 
permissive acreage was based. 

Commenting upon this official con- 
clusion in the December issue of the 
Farm Journal, 1 made the flat declaration 
that we were then facing another short 
wheat crop because of rain shortage in 
the western plains area during the July- 
October period then just passed. 

I said that this almost guarantees 
another partial failure inthe southwest, 
while in addition the Dakota sub-soils 
were dryer than for the last two years. 


O58 ONCE MORE the effort to 


“Averages” Not Reliable 


HE rainfall and other figures that 

were open to the Farm Journal and 
myself were equally open to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but the Department 
prefers to rely on “averages.” What is 
the answer? Instead of 825 million 
bushels of wheat we have another partial 
failure, with a total production of approx- 
imately 610 million. 

Instead of having wheat to export as 
suggested by Washington, we will need 
to import 40 million bushels or more. 
The Dakotas, with their dry sub-soil, 
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1500 CROP correspondents con- 
tribute the up-to-the-minute reports on 
which Mr. Snow and the Farm Jour- 
nal base their knowledge of farm 
conditions and crop. prospects— 
Spring wheat burned out—Corn a 
total loss west of the Missouri and 
spotty elsewhere—Will tariff duties 
on wheat and corn be reduced? 





have not produced enough wheat to 
furnish next year’s seed. 

For three years the AAA has made 
wheat the spear-head of its controlled 
production program, with the net result 
that we are importing wheats that repre- 
sent the production of millions of acres 
of foreign land. We have paid our own 
farmers to cease growing wheat, and 
then paid foreign farmers fancy prices to 
grow for us the wheat we need to eke 
out our bread supply. 

It goes without saying that I do not 
hold the Department of Agriculture 
responsible for this year’s crop failure, 
but I am certainly criticizing it for fail- 
ure to read the open book that told 
clearly as long ago as last fall of the 
calamity that was coming. It was predic- 
ting a bumper wheat crop at a time when 
lack of moisture supplies in the soil were 
already dwarfing plant growth. 


End of World Grain Surpluses 
HE WHOLE WORLD wheat pic- 


ture is completely changed. The semi- 
crop failure in this country is matched 
by short crops in other important pro- 
ducing countries. In Canada a crop 
that was early suggestive of near 400 
million bushels has shrunk to 200 million 
or less, as a result of heat and drought. 
The European crop is materially 
smaller than last year, with northern 
countries suffering from damage by a 
wet harvest, and Russia apparently out 
of the market by reason of heat and 
drought damage in the Volga basin. The 
Danubian countries have a good crop, 
but Italy is short, France short, and Ger- 
many sodden with rain. Europe, exclu- 
sive of Russia, is at least 60 million 
bushels short of last year, and a further 
shortage is noted in North Africa. 


It is very clear that the crop in the Nor- 
thern Hemisphere is far below normal. 


The early prospect in the Southern 
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Hemisphere is also not good. The crop 
is started rather badly in Australia. Early 
rainfall has been irregular, and unless 
this deficiency is made up, a crop of 140 
million bushels is all that can reasonably 
be expected. The acreage sown in Argen- 
tina is smaller than intended, and pos- 
sibly smaller than the short acreage of 
last year. 

Thus the world wheat crop situation 
promises a production this year well 
under consumptive needs, and this with 
marked decreases in carryover stocks, 
amounting to at least 250 million bushels 
compared with a year ago, justify 
belief in a decidedly higher range of 
wheat prices than have been seen in 
recent years. 





Disaster in Corn 


ROUGHT and heat, record-break- 

ing during July, have destroyed 
enormous areas of corn in the states of 
principal production. At the date of this 
writing it is doubtful if the total yield 
upon some 98 million acres will exceed 
1,500 million bushels. The government 
estimate released yesterday is 1,439 
million. 

West of the Missouri River the crop 
is practically wiped out. Between the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers there is 
from a quarter to a half crop in some 
sections, but irregularly distributed, with 
a few favored but limited territories 
showing a fair yield. The best yields are 
in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, but their 
aggregate volume will only reach 40 to 
60 percent of a normal crop. 

Statistics show that Argentina can 
furnish us about 250 million bushels, and 
the price range already permits it to come 
as far inland as Buffalo and probably 
St. Louis, so that Argentine imports are 
placing a ceiling upon our home prices. 

Gossip from Washington is to the 
effect that there is strong probability that 
the tariff will be reduced in order to per- 
mit this foreign corn to penetrate even 
deeper into our markets. 

At this point it is fair to ask whether 
the present 25¢ tariff on corn is levied 
to protect the corn grower or the 
processor. If the grower, then why should 
the tariff be lowered just when it is 
proving itself effective for the purpose 
intended? Is the protective duty on 
corn a substantial fact, or just a benevo- 
lent gesture? 





By E. T. Leavitt 


TP, OWNER of 283 acres of 
CO Blackhawk county land, called 
Ss Merndale Farms, is W. H. 
Merner, Cedar Falls, Iowa. This farm, 
bought by Mr. Merner’s father in 1875, 
has been operated by tenants ever since 
its first year. 

Art Hansen, who has been renting the 
farm for 15 years, had just finished plow- 
ing the garden when I stopped at the 
farm late in April. From him and his 
landlord I secured facts and figures which 
convince me that a tenant farm can be 
just as good a farm, and just as profitable 
a farm, as an owner-operated farm. But, 
of course, you must have the right kind 
of a landlord and the right kind of a 
tenant. Merndale has that happy com- 
bination. 

An average joint cash return of $23.50 
an acre for the past 15 years is the record 
of Merndale Farms. Half of this is the 
rental paid to the landlord as income for 
his investment in land, permanent im- 
provements and half interest in produc- 
tive livestock out of which taxes are to be 
paid, 

The other half has gone to the farm 
tenant, Art Hansen, as compensation for 
his labor and interest on his investment 
in horses, machinery and productive live- 
stock, out of which he must pay for field 
labor hired, veterinarian and other ex- 
penses for horses. 

The income at the beginning of their 
partnership in 1922 was $18 an acre. It 
reached a high point in 1926 of $42.60 
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when $10,000 worth of hogs were sold 
from the farm. In 1931 it had dropped 
back to $15.28. In 1932, on account of 
the extreme lows for hogs and butterfat, 
it touched $9.40 an acre. Last year the 
farm cash income had again advanced to 
$20.64 an acre. 

A crop rotation has been in effect dur- 
ing the past 27 years. In that time there 
has been only one change in tenants. 

Art Hansen, now in his thirties, fin- 
ished the eighth grade in the rural school 
and had a year of non-collegiate work in 
the agricultural college at Ames. How- 
ever, he received an exceptional appren- 
ticeship training from his father, who has 
been one of the best dairymen and farm- 
ers in a community which boasts of many 
of Danish blood. 


Diligence Did It 


N THE beginning of this partnership 
Art had a thousand dollars to invest 
but was also in debt to this amount. 
Headwork and diligence has built up a 
sizeable investment in modern equip- 
ment, and his share in an outstanding 
Holstein herd of more than 30 milking 
cows and other productive livestock. 
Two years ago he won the county con- 
test for high yielding corn on ten acres 
with an average of 95 bushels per acre. 
Thousands visited his place that fall as 
the location for the state corn husking 
contest. The average production of corn 
for the whole crop is from 70 to 90 bush- 
els any year. Im 1935 oats averaged 65 
bushels an acre from 65 acres. In a good 
year five tons of alfalfa are cut to the acre. 
There are four fields on the farm, each 
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The tenant, the farmstead and part of the 
dairy herd on a rented farm that pays ten- 
ant and landlord well. 
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running close to 60 acres in size. On 
these the rotation of corn, corn, oats and 
clover is followed, except that 15 acres 
are taken out of the corn each year for 
soybeans. In addition to the large fields 
there are three ten-acre fields close in 
which have been limed and at least two 
are in alfalfa all the time. Part of this sec- 
tion is always available as pasture for pigs. 

In 1923 when cow testing work was 
started the average of the herd was 294 
pounds of fat. In 1924 this was increased 
by 103 pounds. In 1930, official testing 
plus placing the herd in a new barn, 
brought the average to 461.4 pounds, and 
in 1931 the record hit a high point of 
488.8 pounds.’ Official work has since 
been discontinued and the herd is now 
largely young stock, many of the older 
cows having been sold, so that the asso- 
ciation average last year was only 358 
pounds. 

The modern dairy barn and two tile 
silos represent an investment of $12,000. 
This also includes a cistern for liquid 
manure to conserve the large proportion 
of plant food elements that are ordinarily 
lost through barnyard drainage. Electric 
ventilating equipment prevented damp- 
ness and condensation of moisture on 
walls and ceilings even on the coldest 
days the past winter. A power hoist ele- 
vates the hay in a hurry when the rush 
season is on. Individual cups provide 
both drinking (Continued on page 57) 
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Whose Wloney is 


Mr. Roosevelt spending ? 




















In addition to your real estate 
and other direct taxes, you pay all 
Federal taxes when you buy at any 
store. Yep—fact. Read about the 
148 taxes on a pair of overalls 


By HERBERT F. POWELL 


ting, prices are so high; 


Ne 


on everything you 


-RE is more truth than 
try in those lines, brother. 
“four-and-twenty 
ai ) too conservative estimate. 





However, 


fost things you buy have four, five, or 
; that many taxes well-hidden in 
purchase price. Overalls, for instance. 
can figure out, after con- 

lerable “digging,” just an ordinary pair 

| overalls has 148 taxes con- 

led ina 1d about them. 

ll wonder—“How come?” 

its this way: the financial policies 


= | ] 
or the present administration have boosted 


ie cost of running the government more 
han 50°. in three years. The average 
Cr capita cost oi conducting government 

the twenty years from 1913 to 1933 
was only $42.16. But now, after three 
long years, it has climbed to $64.55, or 
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be higher. You can understand what a 
jump that is when you realize that up to 
1913 the average cost per capita was only 
$5.26. 

The rest of the story is this: The money 
to pay for every increase in cost of gov- 


39 more per person a year, and will 


ernment must come trom somew here— 
so it is collected in the form of taxes— 
direct and indirect, seen and unseen, most 
of them from YOU, the consumer. 

You've probably heard “soothing 
syrup” propaganda to the effect that the 
New Deal’s tax policy is meant only to 
“soak the rich,” to “take it out of the 
hides” of the “Big Boys,” the corpora- 
tions, the utilities, the manufacturing and 
transportation companies. Maybe you 
thought that such a policy let you, the 
average farmer, out of the picture. But 
in the end, sir, it’s you, the buyer of the 
goods and services that these so-called 
privileged classes produce, who will have 
to pay the bulk of the tax bills. Not just 
the New Deal's taxes, but many others. 
Let us illustrate: 


Supposing “Ma” has thriftily put patch 
upon patch on your last year’s overalls, 
but has finally declared that she simply 
can't make them last another washing. 
So you drive into town and purchase a 
pair of 8-ounce, government standard 
weight, denim overalls of the better 
grade, size 44. You'll part with about 
$1.60 for them. 

But do you realize that you are getting 
only $1.20 worth of overalls and are pay- 
ing 40 cents towards the taxes of every 
concern that had anything to do with 
producing and handling them? The tax 
experts have calculated that something 
like one dollar out of every four paid to 
the storekeeper eventually goes to the 





tax-collectors, Federal, state and local. In 
other words, without the taxes you could 
really buy four pairs of overalls for what 
you actually pay for three. 

There is nothing mysterious about it. 
Corporations, mill owners, and trans- 
portation companies can’t possibly afford 
to pay taxes and still keep in business, 
pay their men and make a reasonable 
profit. So they are forced to pass along 
most of the tax load from one to the 
other, down the line, until it reaches you. 
But there it stops. You can’t pass the 
burden along any farther. So it’s up to 
you to dig down in your jeans and foot 
the whole bill. 

Nothing escapes, these hidden taxes 


clothing, ures, (Continued on page 00) 
am 
148 Taxes on Your New Overalls 


Paid by Cotton Grower 


1. Federal ly e Tax 
Federal Motor Fuel Tax 
state Income Tax 

4. State Pe al Py € y Tax 
State Re Estate Tax 

6. State License Tax on Trucks 

7. State Motor Fuel Tax 

8. Automobile Driver's License Tax 

9. Sales Taxe n Implements and Supplies 

10. County, Parish, Township or School Dis- 
trict Assessments 

Paid by Cotton Ginner 

All the above taxes, plus 

1. Federal Payroll Tax tor Unemployment 
Federal Capital Stock Tax 

‘ Federal Excess Profits Tax 

4. Federal Surplus Tax on Corporations 

. State Pay 1! Tax tor Unemployment 

6. Corporation Franchise Tax 

7-10. City, County, State Occupational License 

ll. Self-Ins nce r Workmen's Compensa- 


tion | 
Paid by Cott 
All the ; \ 
Paid by Bleachers and Dyers 
All the above taxes 
Paid by Manufacturer of Buttons and Buckles 
All the above taxes—and probably a few more 
passed on t them by the companies who 
mined the ore and produced the alloy for 
the materials. 
Paid by Transportation Companies 
16 of the above taxes, plus a special utilities 
franchise tax. 
Paid by Wholesaler or Jobber 
16 of the above taxes. plus: 
Gross Receipts Tax 
Local Water, Sewer, and Municipal Services 
Assessments 
Paid by Retailer 
All of the above taxes, plus a store license tax 
Total 
148 taxes. See corresponding lists in previous 
issues of the Farm JouRNAL. 
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on Mill 
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Photo by J. C. Allen 





rer “3 IS THERE a finer apprecia- 
as tion of agriculture than that 
r expressed by the keen enthusi- 
asm of young folks who expect to be 
farmers? 

A farmer in Center county, Penna., 
who had rigged up a seat on the frame of 
his cultivator so his seven-year-old boy 
could drive the team, sent the boy down 
the field on a short, useless errand, then 
winked and told me: 

“He thinks he’s driving but those 
horses don’t pay any attention to him. 
They follow the row and make the turns 
anyway. I let him drive, though, because 
he wants to be a farmer, and I'll be the 
last to discourage him.” 











Two “Alf's” and an “a” 
Make the best kind of hay. 


@ Alfalfa, of course. No other crop of 
equal value for hay and pasture has 
shown the ability of alfalfa to “take it” 
in dry weather. Its roots reach way down 
into the soil, and if there is any moisture 
they will find it. Alfalfa has been the 
star performer during this year’s drought, 
just as it was in 1934, 


Alfalfa won't grow worth a dime 
Unless the soil has lots of lime. 


@ Alfalfa is not a dependable crop for 
sour land. If the soil is sour, sweeten it 
with ground limestone, hydrated lime, or 
marl. Then, as added insurance, inocu- 
late the seed with a vigorous strain of 
nitrogen-gathering bacteria. 


One ton of silage for the dairy cow 
Beats two of hay in stack or mow. 


@ Silage made from well-matured corn 
contains 18 percent digestible nutrients. 
Corn cut when the kernels are still in the 
milk stage contains only about 13.3 per- 
cent digestible nutrients. 

When the silo is filled with green corn, 
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it simply means that 
much more water 
goes into the silo in- 
stead of feed. In 
short, the time to 
ensile corn is 
when the kernels 
are in the dent stage. 


@ Thermometer said 91° and there 
was a good breeze the day I visited 
Walker-Gordon farms at Juliustown and 
Plainsboro, N. J., in late July. 

Hot and dry enough to cure hay in the 
field, surely, but oil-burning drying ma- 
chines were doing the work. Green al- 
falfa, freshly cut, was going through the 
rotary driers, into the grinders and out 
into burlap bags at the rate of a ton an 
hour of alfalfa meal. 

Artificial drying has been the practice 
at Walker-Gordon since ten years ago, 
when they started in with a Mason tunnel 
drier, stoked with coal. This year a 
single-drum drier at Juliustown will 
handle close to 100 acres of alfalfa, 75 
acres of soybeans, some cowpeas and 
some oats. The Plainsboro triple-drum 
drier will handle about 325 acres of al- 
falfa. The dried hay is used in producing 
certified and modified milk. 

Newer than hay drying is the Walker- 
Gordon practice of putting cereal crops 
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and legumes into the silo. Molasses is 
fed into the blower of the silage cutter 
to aid in preservation of these crops. The 
resulting silage contains more protein 
than corn silage, and this makes possible 
the use of a grain ration with less protein, 
costing less, 

Crops used thus far for molasses silage 
are oats, soybeans, vetch and wheat. Put- 
ting oats and soybeans into the silo in July 
releases the ground for alfalfa seeding in 
August. 


A separator that needs repair 
Wastes more cream than you can spare. 


@ How long since you’ve had your 
cream separator tested? It needs to be out 
of adjustment only a very little to waste 
a dollar’s worth of cream every week. 





Photo by Cy LaTour 


Cow tester C. E. Richards, Neosho Val- 
ley association, Kansas, found two sep- 
arators recently that were turning cream 
down the skimmilk spout. One was 
cheating the owner to the tune of 23.4 
pounds of fat on less than 6,000 pounds 
of milk. In actual dollars and cents, it 
amounted to $8.89. 


Beef cattle prices want relief, 
Hence the slogan: “Eat More Beef” 


@ Beef month, August has been desig- 
nated. Working together to make it 
mean something to beef producers are 
live stock associations, packers, retail meat 
dealers, and food and grocery chain 
stores. This concerted effort should help 
prices of beef animals, which are suffering 
from large numbers of grass fed animals 
and other stock forced to market by 
drought. June’s beef tonnage was the 
largest for any June in history. 

M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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i New York—Seventh an- 

nual state potato field day 

brought 7,000 potato-minded folks to the 

347-acre farm of David Mote, near Her- 
mitage, August 6. 

They saw potatoes dusted by airplane, 
looked at $100,000 worth of potato ma- 
chinery which manufacturers had on 
parade, and inspected potato plantings 
made by the state agricultural college. 

George W. Lamb, president of the 
Springfield Bank for Cooperatives, told 
the crowd that a new potato variety of 
quality, like Maine Green Mountain, 
must be bred for growing in western 
New York, because Rural is no longer 
popular on the markets sought by Em- 
pire State spuds. 


*+ + + 


Georgia — Heavy offerings burdened 
auctioneers at each of Georgia’s 15 mar- 
ket centers at the opening of the tobacco 
market August 4. Some of the ware- 
houses being unable to move all the 
tobacco turned over to them, growers 
had to press available buildings into serv- 
ice until the jam could be relieved. 

Prices deemed as fair ranged from 23 
cents upward to 40 cents and one sale 
of extra quality leaf was reported at 
$1.45. 


+ + + 


California—Dried fruit growers, pro- 
ducing about 90 per cent of the nation’s 
dried fruit, faced with low prices despite 
the fact that the 1936 crop is below nor- 
mal, with practically no 1935 carry-over, 
appealed to the food chain stores for a 
national drive to prevent ruinous low 
prices, 

They have been assured by the chains 
that a two-weeks’ sales drive, featuring 
California dried fruit, will be carried 
on, probably in October. Useful idea if 
it works. 

+ + + 


Pennsylvania—Lancaster county still 
has 67 covered bridges. 

In one week in July 97 prosecutions 
were brought by the State Department 
of Agriculture against manufacturers of 
feeds and fertilizer who failed to register 
the name and formula of each brand 


or 


LATE ITEMS FROM ALL FOUR POINTS OF THE COMPASS 


according to state law. Penalty is up to 
$100 for first offense. 

This year’s demand for certified seed 
potatoes exceeded the supply, even though 
Potter, Cambria and Somerset counties, 
leading potato counties, planted larger 
acreages for certified seed this year than 
heretofore. 

White snakeroot in woodland pasture 
was responsible for death of two calves 
on Ernest Gaster’s farm, Fulton county, 
the last week in July. The calves were 
poisoned by milk from cows which ate 
the weed. 

All records for attendance and displays 
were broken at the twenty-second North- 
ern Columbia County farmers picnic at 
Benton, July 29, when 25,000 persons 
attended. 

Robert and Willard Shaddruck, father 
and son, Sullivan county, won the log- 
sawing contest by sawing through an oak 
log 17 inches thick in 1:02%4 minutes. 
The prize was $5. About $2.39 apiece 
a minute. 

+ + + 


Virginia—A. Newton Varner, Page 
county, is going to show farmers of the 
Old Dominion that three crops can be 
raised on the same land in one year, 
and that a 17-acre tract can be made to 
bring a return of $1,760. 

A month ago he threshed 680 bushels 
of dollar wheat, then planted the tract 
in beans for canning. He expects to get 
$400 from the beans. When they are 
gathered the 17 acres will again be sown 
in wheat. 

+ + + 


Michigan—George Knoll, middle-aged 
farmer of Frankenmuth, won the hay 
cocking contest at Michigan State Col- 
lege July 31. More than 5,000 spectators 
watched the event, which was a feature 
of the annual farmers’ day picnic. 

Knoll won over 15 other entrants, re- 
ceived a plaque and a pitchfork as prizes. 
Points were based on shape and neatness 
of cocks, care in gathering up loose hay, 
and speed. 

Although it took Knoll 18 minutes to 
build 10 cocks, one half minute longer 
than his nearest competitor, Paul Foley 
of Hastings, he got the award on the 
other points mentioned. 


New Jersey—Like the stranger who 
went to the wedding and danced with 
the bride is trooper Jack Zeis of New 
Jersey State Police. He escorted a caravan 
of farmers to the state Farm Bureau and 
Grange picnic at New Brunswick, August 
6, and went home with a prize he won 
in one of the farmers’ contests for identi- 
fication of spraying and dusting materials. 

Your best hot weather story will have 
to travel to beat this: 

When the heat wave hit Vineland, 
New Jersey, Elmer Wene had to shovel 
cracked ice into the mammoth incuba- 
tors in his hatchery to keep the tempera- 
ture down and save a hatch of 500,000 
eggs. 


* + + 


Iowa—A challenge to the drought is the 
fourteen-acre irrigation project near West 
Branch. A gasoline engine taking water 
from Wapsinonoc creek, forces it through 


two-and-one-half inch pipes into trenches 
between rows of corn on V. L. Pember- 
ton’s farm. 

This fourteen-acre field is producing 
hybrid corn for a seed company. Thus 
irrigation comes to Iowa. 

Twenty acres of wheat threshed by 
Ralph Wilson, Cedar county, the last 
week in July, averaged 52.9 bushels per 
acre and weighed 64 pounds per bushel. 


¢* + ¢ 


Illinois—Just as the cackling of geese 
saved Rome centuries ago, so did the 
quacking of ducks save the O. E. Terhune 
farm near Waukegan from thieves. The 
quacking awakened Mrs. Terhune, who 
saw the thieves run from the barn and 
escape by auto. Want to buy a duck? 

The J. E. Dugan farms in Rock Island 
county claim world honor for big silos. 
On the farms are six silos, each 24 by 50 
feet, which serve as cow pantries for 500 
acres of corn. 

Last year there were 6,000 cases of 
screw worm fly injury in Illinois and 
this summer the western central part is 
experiencing another infestation, defi- 
nitely traceable to importation of infected 
feeder cattle from the southwest. 


¢ ¢ © 


Tennessee—Striking driver salesmen of 
the Nashville Pure Milk Company are 
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asking for a $30 weekly wage minimum 
and recognition of their newly formed 
chapter of the chauffeurs’, teamsters , 
stablemen and helpers’ union. 

When retail milk prices go higher it 
will be blamed on the farmers, no doubt. 


+ + + 


Northwest—Rubber tires made this story 
possible without stretching facts a_ bit. 

A. V. Hutson bought a tractor and 
combine at Eugene, Oregon, and imme 
diately drove the tractor, pulling the 
combine, over the highway 350 miles to 
Sacramento Valley, California, where he 
had 400 acres of grain to harvest. He 
made the trip in two days and a halt. 
After harvest, back home to Hutson’s 
Oregon farm. 

Hundred per cent control of drought 
mark, a condition which has’ caused 
heavy losses to Jonathan and McIntosh 
apple growers, has been obtained by 
growers in British Columbia by scatter- 
ing eight ounces of boric acid around 
each tree in winter. 

The condition, which causes splitting 
of the fruit, has been traced directly to 
lack of boron in the soil. 


-*- + 


Kansas—The wheat industry of Kansas 
was built on Turkey wheat imported by 
Mennonites from Russia. Kansas is now 
repaying Russia for past favors. 

A. S. Essipov, chief of the state plant- 
breeding tund of the Soviet Peoples Com- 
missariat of Agriculture, at Moscow, has 
personally purchased 2,000 bushels of 


Tenmargq, 1,000 bushels of Kawvale, and 


50 bushels of Clarkean wheat seed. This 
seed will be exported to Russia for plant- 
ing in experimental trials this fall. 

The first two named _ varieties were 
originated by Dr. John H. Parker, Kan- 
sas State College, and the third variety 
by Earl G. Clark, a farmer of Sedgwick, 
Kansas. 

+ + + 


South Carolina—Suit has. been filed in 
federal district court by the National 
Fertilizer Association and 41 fertilizer 
manufacturers to prevent enforcement of 
the open formula amendment to South 
Carolina fertilizer law. The amendment, 
if enforced, would require manutac- 
turers to disclose their formulas. 


==. 
—_ 





The manufacturers claim that as long 
as they tell exactly what chemical plant 
foods the fertilizer contains, they 
shouldn’t have to tell how they put it 
there. 

+ + + 


Missouri—Drought held no terrors for 
corn on O. J. Warford’s 183 acre farm 
in Howard county, for there wasn't an 
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acre of corn on the place this year. Winter 
barley took its place. Thirty-five acres 
] 


weraged 35 bushels per acre and it is 


alued at more than $1 per bushel. 
+ + + 


vithout cost 
Isaac Kaukonen, Duluth, 
has a most successful refrigerator under 


Minnesota—Practically 
farmer near 


s milk house. Last winter he dug a 





pit eight feet square and eight feet deep, 
pumped in a few inches of water each 
day and let it freeze until the pit was 
filled with a solid chunk of ice. 

The roof above the pit is insulated with 
a foot of sawdust. He places containers 
of milk and other perishables on the 


surtace of the ice. 


- + + 
Colorado—War, like 


strange bedfellows. In their war on grass- 


politics, makes 
hoppers, farmers found the despised and 
hated English sparrow fighting on their 
side. Because of this, original plans of 
the state bureau of plant and animal 
control for exterminating English spar- 


rows are off. “The sparrow’s the lesser 
of two evils,” the bureau explains. 
+ + + 


Indiana—A windmill on the Christian 
Smoke farm in Porter county has just 
lebrated its forty-seventh birthday. It 
still goes about its work as well as it did 
in its palmy days. The tower, fan and 
wheel have always been kept painted. 


Once a week one of the Smoke sons 
climbs the tower to oil the bearings. 
- + + 


New Orleans—Striking Louisiana and 
ppi dairy farmers won a signal 
victory in the New Orleans milk war last 


he distributors met all their 


Mississ 


week when t 
demands. Price was raised from $1.85 
to $2.32 per 100 pounds of whole milk. 
Distributors will raise the price one cent 
per quart to consumers, and agreed to 
take the full winter volume. 

The strike cut off New Orleans’ milk 
supply for one week, and saw 17 striking 
Louisiana dairymen jailed at Brookhaven, 
Mississippi, after they had sent a deputy 
sheriff to the hospital. 

Governor Hugh White of Mississippi, 
called out the national guard for one 
day. Governor Leche of Louisiana fig- 
ured prominently in bringing about the 
agreement. 


¢+ + + 


Nebraska—As good a grasshopper story 
as any is the one told by Jackson B. 
Chase, nominee for Congress in second 
congressional district. He called on a 
farmer near Holdredge whose corn was 
spared because he planted artichokes be- 
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tween the corn rows. Hoppers liked the 
artichokes well enough to let the corn 
alone. 


¢*+ + 


Maine—Potato growers are taking more 
than usual precautions against blight. 
The 800-acre potato plantings of Wallace 
Woodman, Presque Isle, are being dusted 
by airplane, which covers a 50 foot swath, 
at the rate of 125 to 150 acres an hour. 

Flying only a few feet above the plants, 
the pilot claims he can dust to the end 
of the row even on fields that have only 
a ten-foot headland separating them from 
the woods. 


+* + + 


Connecticut — Six-year-old “Jock,” 
owned by Joseph Prichard of Storrs, won 
the Ninth Annual New England Sheep 
Dog Trials during Farm and Home 
Week at Connecticut State College. Com- 
peting in a field of ten, Jock won the 
Brookfield Trophy, the James A. Reid 
Trophy from Aidre, Scotland, a major 
portion of the prize money and the New 
England championship. Jock and Mr. 
Prichard have charge of the college flocks. 

In a shower of chips, William Dubay, 
thrice state champion, twice New Eng- 
land champ woodchopper, again won 
Connecticut title. Only five other chop- 
pers faced Dubay, who won his final heat 
in 1.23%. 


¢ + + 


Alabama—Br’er rabbit, the “cottontail,” 
stepchild in Alabama wildlife, and farm 
pest in many states, has been recognized 
by the Alabama Conservation Board as a 
game animal. No bag limit nor open 
season was fixed, and the rabbit’s sale 
as a fur-bearer is permitted. 

- + + 
Texas—Panhandle agents are 
starting at once campaign for farm trench 
silos. Tractor or horse and fresno will 
build them. Doing the work himself, 
the farmer has virtually no cost. Any 
size can be built. 

“They store feed, bundled or ground, 
indefinitely and by retaining all leaves, 
juices, minerals make 100 acres go as 
far as 200,” says Cecil C. Jones, Texline, 
a county chairman who has kept check 


county 


the past four years. 

Two Kerr county farmers have formed 
a truck farming partnership. One likes 
marketing, so he keeps up with the time 
and places that offer best prices, and 
supervises delivery of products. 

The other partner likes production, so 
he has charge of planting, soil condi- 
tioning, and irrigating the 100 acres 
which they plant to vegetables. 
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Into this modern roofing for farm 
buildings Wheeling has put even more 
than the best of metals, base and coat- 
ing. Into Wheeling Super Channeldrain 
Roofing it has put its practical knowledge gained 
from 45 years’ experience in manufacturing roofings 
and other metal products indispensable to farm life. 

This experience has produced features of design 
and construction in Wheeling Super Channeldrain 
Roofing which make it the super value for property 
protection, for general weather performance. 

The patented drain channel in Super Channel- 
drain Roofing prevents lap seepage—when it rains 
it drains—and while it works for you it also makes 
the best looking as well as the most efficient roof 
you ever owned. 

Wheeling Super Channeldrain Roofing assures this 


CeVOUR WHEELING ROOTING DEALER 





—4 ADOFING ACHIEVEMENT 





and more. It is made of COP-R-LOY, 
well known copper alloyed metal. In 
addition it has an extra heavy coating 
of pure zinc applied by Wheeling’s fa- 
mous processes which are the result of a lifetime of 
galvanizing experience. 

The Wheeling Super Channeldrain Dealer can 
supply you this durable and efficient metal roofing, 
accurately formed for easy application, and you can 
have a new roof on any farm building without 
delay that will give you long and satisfactory service. 
Fire-proof, lightning-proof, trouble-proof, this is an 
achievement in roofing that brings you most value 
for your money and therefore costs you less. See 
your dealer; ask about Wheeling Super Channel- 
drain Roofing made of COP-R-LOY with the extra 


heavy pure zinc coating. 


WHEELING GORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING. WEST WIRGINIA 
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MPLICIT 


as you'll find it 
only in a 
John Deere Tractor 


” HAT’S a simple mechanism.” 
This phrase has always meant 
the highest praise. You can 

well apply it to the John Deere Trac- 

tor. For the John Deere is a simple 
tractor ... simple in its two-cylinder 
engine design . . . in its accessibility 

... in its straight-line transmission 

... in the way it is handled, started, 

cared for. 

The result:—a tractor that is truly 
economical, that gives you years of 
service, that you can maintain on the 
farm. Hundreds of parts have been 
made unnecessary. Parts are heavier, 
sturdier, better able to stand up 
under hard work. 

And due to the two-cylinder engine 
design—the foundation of John 
Deere’s simplicity—the John Deere 
Tractor successfully burns the money- 
saving fuels that cost less and are 
more powerful. 

Among the eleven models of John 
Deere Tractors there is one, time- 
tried and field-proved, to fit your 
individual needs exactly and with a 
complete line of equipment. See your 
John Deere dealer. Use coupon for 
more information. 





Dept. GT-28 
Please send me complete literature on the 

tractors I have checked: 

0 Model D (© Models AR, BR (1 Models A and B 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois. 


3-4Plow Standard Tread General Purpose 

© Models AN and BN 2 Models AO and BO 
rden Orchard 
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SAFETY VALVE 


The opinions advanced in these letters are the opinions of Our Folks; 
the Farm Journal expressly disclaims any responsibility therefor. 


Mostly Politics and Straw Votes 


En ‘ u will find two votes for Alf 
M. Lan for President from my wife and 
f. WV woth Democrats and voted for 

R é 2 but never again 
here one real issue in this campaign, 
t the destruction of the Amer- 
in form of Government. We want to preserve 


Millerville, Ala. Mr. and Mrs. O. R. 


W illiams 

Rece d the Farm Journal today. In looking 
it er I see you will print next month the 
figures fo! c 1936 Presidential Straw Vote. 
May I ask do only the people that guarantee to 

ite against Rooseve It get these votes? The vote 
will not be interesting to me, as only anti- 
Roosevelt people will have the Straw Votes. Be- 
ing a subscriber of your Journal, why did not I 
ind others get one? 
Cologne, N. J. Walter A. Hoenes 

Since no ballots have been or will be 
mailed to anyone, it is not surprising that 
Subscriber Hoenes did not receive one. We 


do not use the mail method. All ballots are 
secured through personal calls of our repre- 
or through the ballot printed 
A Roosevelt ballot sent 

Mr. Hoenes has been 


sentatives, 
in the 
us subsequently by 


magazine. 


duly entered. 


There are three votes in this house, all for 
Landon. I think a lot of your paper for the 
tand it takes. You are right. Your paper is fine 
to do without it. 


A.C. Rosebaugh 


ind I would hate 


Mars, Pa. 


Enclosed please find my ballot. I would vote 
for Lemke only for the fact that I am very 
desirous to help defeat that miscarriage we now 
have. The August number hits every thing on 
he head, and more power to you. What we 

ed is another tea party and the sooner the 
etter, 


Bethel, N. Y. Henry Weimar 


I am sending my straw vote for the best man, 
D. Roosevelt. I do not 
I notice in your poll, you 
states. Of course if 
over- 


Franklin suppose you 
will count it anyway. 
have taken only northern 
ou had the southern states it would be 
whelmingly Democratic. I am pleased with the 
results of your poll. Only Republican farmers 
political farm journal, and I was sur- 
many Republicans plumping for 
shows that not all farmers are 


braine d. 


take your 
prised to see 
Roosevelt It 
concrete 


Moline, Iil. Robert Althaus 


To show a true picture of the way the coun- 
tr is going to vote in November, I think that 
all of the states should be polled. It is surpris- 
ing to note from your recent poll that some of 
the most Democratic states in the nation have 

What is the reason for omitting 
Perhaps you do not want the true 


been omitted 
such states 
facts shown. 
Pineville, Pa. Harry Sickel, Jr. 
Since the solid South is practically certain 
to vote for Mr. Roosevelt, it seems more 
reasonable to have all our representatives 
gather ballots in states where the election 
may go either way. 


How are some of us voters, women with 
young children, going to know who to vote for, 


anyhow? I only know one politician socially, 


and he is a no-good bum, tho the papers speak 
highly of him. He is in debt up to his 
nice brick with borrowed 
His wife is a snob, too, and 


very 
built a home, 
money, is a snob, 
their little girl is spoiled. 

Really fine men, like 
instance, wouldn't be accepted for Senator. 


Renton, Wash. Mrs. B. F. Thompson 


car©rs, 


my father-in-law, for 


The Farm Journal was always good, but now 
it is Grand. 
Ravenna, Ohio 


Harriet H. Peck 


I have been a subscriber of yours ever since 
I was big enough to read, about the ime Wilmer 
Atkinson was wanting 100,000 subscribers. The 
F. J. is usually right and I want to thank you 
for being on the right side of the coming elec- 
tion. If Al Smith or any real Democrat were the 
nominee I would vote for him but any Florida 
tomato grower who votes for Roosevelt shows 
himself lacking in sense. The New Deal is not 
popular around here. 
Zolfo Springs, Fla. Curtis E. Bowman 

I am now past 50, but I well remember when 
I was just a chunk of a lad, how we kids used 
to watch for the Tuesday evening of each month 
when the Farm Journal reached our family fire- 
There was almost a 
which one of us got at the 


side regularly. “scrap” be- 
tween us to see 
Farm Journal first. 

On your Safety Valve page, I see we still have 
(and I am a farmer) who 
their thinking for 

have some ideas 


some farmers left 
allow someone else to do 
them. Just because you may 
that don't coincide with them is no particular 
reason for their taking a kick at your gluteus 
maximus, and I still have faith enough in our 
American farmers to believe that there are 
enough of them who will back you up in brand- 
ing a lie, in plain terms, whether or not it comes 
from one of our high officials. 


Missoula, Mont. C.R. Thornton, M. D. 


Won't you please tell your public just what 
happened to your paper when you changed it 
a few issues ago? 

The Farm Journal has been in our home for 
over forty years, and until recently was a neutral 
paper. Is it fair to your subscribers to change its 
policies, with years of subscription paid in ad- 
vance? 

I presume most of your readers are farm folk, 
well out here in the middle West, farm folk are 
90°% for the New Deal. So What? Dare you 
publish this? 
Sandborn, Ind. 

There has been no change in Farm 
Journal’s views recently. We lost faith in 
the New Deal sixty days after it took office, 
and we have less now than we had in 1933. 


John T. Waggoner 


Your paper is the best farm paper we take, 
and is read every month by all the family. Your 
views are sound, and not the “get something 
for nothing kind.” I live on and farm 200 acres 
and got some of the AAA money, but who wants 
that kind of money? Let the Government spend 
its money finding markets, and we farmers will 
produce the goods with the help of Providence. 
Landon will carry Wayne County and I think the 
State by a good vote. Keep giving us the facts. 
Greensfork, Ind. Newton Gilmer 


*“Green Pastures” 
In the July number of Farm Journal 1 read 
with regret and distaste your praise of “Green 
(Continued on page 61) 


RACKETS 


HE poultry slaughter houses in New 
York City which kill birds for Jewish 
iain in the hands of a racketeer- 
ing gang, says Wm. Fellows Morgan, Jr., 
Commissioner of Markets. Cost to the poul- 
try industry is $1,000,000 a year (his fig- 


{ ade are 


es). 


@ Two hundred pelts offered for wolf 
bounty payments in Hill and Blaine counties, 
Montana, were held by state game warden 
Kenneth McDonald because he_ believed 
them to be pelts of prairie dog pups and 
gophers, colored by oil to resemble the skins 
of young coyotes. It may take a month to 
find out what the pelts really are. 


@ Chain hog scheme, which flourished ten 
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or so years ago, came to life again in Wyo- 
ming during the summer, but was laid low 
by a federal indictment against four men 
who were charged with using the mails 
fraudulently. 

The men had organized a_ purebred | 
swine association and induced farmers to 
buy an interest in purebred sows, thus ac- 
quiring a right to progeny of the sows. The 
men withheld delivery of the sows and con- 
verted the money to their own use. Of 
course, the farmers were promised fabulous 
pronits 
@ Some Iowa counties still have rattle- 
snakes, and a bounty of 50 cents is paid for 
them. In one county where 331 rattlers were 
produced for bounty, the county board sus- | 
picious of “rattlesnake farming” ruled that 

50 cents apiece bounty will be withheld 
unless the killers can show four inches of the 
ke’s tail. It seems rattles can be removed, 
the snake sull lives to produce more 


@ The “Aladdin’s Churn” swindle claimed 
number of Illinois victims, at $10 or more 
e, during the summer. The operator 


tiled) carried a churn in which he con- 


cealed two pounds of butter. Into the churn 


would put two quarts of heated milk and 
sO of magic powder (sugar). For 
la for that powder is what he offered for 


nutes churning he would tak« 
pounds of “butter” from the churn. 


- 


Really, it was only the two pounds concealed 
in the churn, plus what milk it absorbed. 
t] product “butter’”” was what 
oiled his racket. But watch out; rackets 


@ A fort Pennsylvania pure food official 
hought of something to do that would bring 
more money, and his scheme worked 

itil he and two accomplices were arrested. 
They were running a creamery racket. Pos- 
as state inspectors, they would tell 


mery operators to put 30 per cent water | 
butter, instead of the state limit of 11 | 
nt. 
Thinking the orders official, some cream- 
n complied, and then were terrorized 
nto paying as much as $250 a week to keep 
offense a secret. One creameryman paid 
ore than $8,000, and when the storekeepers 
to whom he sold butter complained, the 


icket came to light. The conspiracy cheated 
farmers out of the sale of thousands of gal- 
tons of milk in the Philadelphia milk shed. 





— always perform alte! 


YW 4G You can thump a melon, smell it, or dent its ends 
Y to test its goodness, but it’s difficult to be sure of 
the actual flavor till you cut it open and taste it. 





A battery is like that, too. You can look at it, 
open its vent plugs, or lift it and perhaps get a vague idea 
of its construction. But how it will perform depends largely 
on who built it and this is equally true whether the battery 
is for your car, your truck, your lighting plant or your radio. 


If you buy a Willard you can be sure of longer life— of 
unfailing, dependable power when you need it most. Yet 
“Willards Cost Less to Own” —and owners’ records prove 
it. The first cost of a Willard is only about half what 
you might expect. 


Your Willard Dealer can give you the latest information 
on the proper Willard Battery for your car, your truck, 
your lighting plant, or your radio. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


CLEVELAND e LOS ANGELES @© TORONTO, CANADA 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


-——weeeARO S COST LESS TO OWN 
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Searching for precious metals, 
Chief-Assayer Stevens examines 
the newer films and comes out with 
these candid reports 


By CHARLES F. STEVENS 
Gold 


Mary of Nowhere in all history has 
Scotland any woman ever moved 

with more painful drama 
and extraordinary human appeal than 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Here is Mary, 
personified in the ever-glamorous Kath- 
erine Hepburn, and the bitter, tragic 
story of her life, loves and death. With 
Fredric March and a long and brilliant 
cast—but the picture is all Hepburn. 
Best of the new hlms. 


To Mary An expertly made film of 
With Love domestic life, of the rela- 

tions of man and wife, 
full of human interest, intelligence and 
reality. With Warner Baxter and Myrna 
Loy, who both do a stand-out job. Story 
is for adults. Exceptional. 


Meet Not the very best detec- 


Nero Wolfe tive talkie ever made, 
but be thankful (I am) 
to have the first episode in the life of an 
engaging sleuth. He solves a complex 
crime without stirring from the house. 
Lionel Stander as Wolfe’s assistant and a 
Miss Dennie Moore sparkle brightly. 


Earthworm Joe FE. Brown, June 
Tractors Travis, Guy Kibbee, in 

: an adaptation of William 
Hazen Upson’s Satevepost tales. As a 
salesman of horrendous farm tractors, 
Joe E. Brown’s job of selling one to Kib- 
bee produces side-splitting comedy, end- 
ing up with his moving of Kibbee’s 
house while the family is at dinner. 


Silver 
Early Chalk up another amiable 
to Bed summer comedy, with the 
ever-reliable Charles Ruggles 


and Mary Boland, plus George Barbier, 
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LATE-SUMMER 
TALKIES 
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in a loony and funny series of episodes 
in a rest sanatorium. Plot includes a 
million glass eyes, sleep walkng and 
murder. Light and fetching. 


Girls’ Simone Simon, French 
Dormitory actress importee, in an 

impressive American de- 
but, with Herbert Marshall and Ruth 
Chatterton as high-class help. The story 
is of the love of a young girl student for 
a teacher, and how that love wins him 
the love of an older woman. A tear- 
jerker. Women will like better than men. 


Satan Met With Bette Davis and 
a Lady Warren William. This 

either is or isn’t. A hare- 
brained, dizzy-paced film, based on 
Dashiell Hammett’s “Maltese Falcon” 
mystery, you will call it either the most 
puzzling and ramshackle story ever 
filmed, or the most entertaining whirl 
ever whirled. Those who like it will like 


it a lot. 








Grand Jury Fred Stone with his home- 

spun humor tears into a 
bunch of gangsters to help his grand- 
daughter’s sweetie make good as a news- 
paper reporter. Full of gags and not bad 
entertainment. 


The Return of Gertrude Michael as 
Sophie Lang the reborn Sophie 

Lang, reformed inter- 
national jewel thief, gets circumstantially 
in wrong when a valuable gem is stolen 
in her innocent presence. Another ami- 
able and light film, suitable for hot 
weather. With Sir Guy Standing, Ray 
Milland. Worth an evening. 


My American Jolly comedy about a 
Wife socially ambitious fam- 

ily who bring about 
the marriage of a daughter to a foreign 
nobleman, and of how he turns out better 
than expected in his new Western home. 
With Francis Lederer, Ann Sothern, 
Billie Burke and Fred Stone. Good fun. 






Katherine Hepburn’s “Mary of Scotland” is 
the film of the month. Top of page, Ann 
Sothern and Francis Lederer in ““My Amer- 


ican Wife’ 


Rhythm on With Bing Crosby in bet- 
the Range ter voice than ever, and 
his radio stooge, Bob 
Burns, very delightful with dry Arkansas 
comedy in his movie debut, this one is 
bound to appeal. Story is thinnish and 
slow, the leading lady and a new girl 
comic both below par. However, songs 
are appealing and the net result plus. 


Brass 
36 Hours A late comer in the throng 
to Kill of “G-men” talkies, this 


one about a fleeing crook 
who kidnaps a girl hostage. Adds humor 
to the usual gun-fire. Gloria Stuart, 
Brian Donlevy, Stepin Fetchit. Average 
or not quite that. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Nature’s own sweetening 
in new forms 


By 
MALITTA F. JENSEN 


3 nnn 
< 


REFERENCES to honey 
12.8 through centuries of colorful 

and romantic history make it 
the most interesting of all our sweet- 
eners. As a food it has had unrivaled 
acceptance but not all of us have realized 
Nature’s wise provision in giving to 
honey so many different flavors. We 
have complained because we did not 
happen to like the flavor of honey we 
may have tasted. Had we only known 
that Nature planned flavors suitable to a 
great variety of tastes, we might have 
enjoyed long before this, an adventure 
with honey in the kitchen. The aromatic 
substances found in the nectar of flowers 
give honey its characteristic flavors. And 
because of these varieties of flavor, per- 
haps no other cookery ingredient offers 
so many possibilities for fascinating 
kitchen adventures. 

Our own greatest thrill is serving honey 
foods to the “company” who come to the 
country for Sunday dinner. We watch 
with satisfaction their faces as they eat 
our honey dinner rolls, the gingerbread 
cupcakes with the honey scotch sauce, or 
if they come for supper, we know they 
will enjoy the honey nut bread, honey 
baked beans, country salad dressed with 
Honey French, and the sponge cupcakes 
stuffed with that popular honey orange 
hiling. 

Honey requires practically no diges- 
tion; its sugars are almost wholly avail- 
able for immediate absorption into the 


An? 


v 
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body, and because of its mineral content, 
it is an alkali-yielding food similar to 
fruits and vegetables in this respect. 


Favorite Griddle Cake Sirup 


4 cup water 
4 
2 


1 cup honey 
teaspoon salt 


1 cup brown sugar 


Boil brown sugar, water for five minutes. 
Add salt and honey and simmer very 
slowly for five more minutes, 


Honey Scotch Sauce 


2 tablespoons butter 


1 cup Favorite Griddle 
4 marshmallows 


Cake Sirup 
Heat sirup, add marshmallows (cut in 
small pieces) and butter; simmer slowly 
stirring until marshmallows and_ butter 
are thoroughly blended. Fine for ice 
cream topping, pudding or cupcake 
sauce. 


Sunday Dinner Rolls 


2 cakes compressed yeast 2 eggs 

4 cup water 24 cup honey 

% cup milk 1 cup warm mashed po- 
4 cup shortening tatoes 

1 teaspoon salt 

6% to 7 cups flour 


RNA 


Dissolve yeast in lukewarm water. Scald 
milk and add shortening, honey, mashed 
potatoes, and salt. Blend well. Cool to 
lukewarm and add well beaten eggs. 
Add enough flour to make a soft dough 
that will not stick. Knead for 10 minutes, 
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wrap in wax paper or put in tightly cov- 
ered bowl. Store in refrigerator and use 
as needed. Dough will keep several days. 
For rolls, form dough into small balls 
that will fill a muffin pan about one-half 
full. Place three balls of dough in each 
greased muffin pan. Let rise until light 
or double in bulk. Bake in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees) 10 to 15 minutes. 


Upside-Down Cake 
Honey Apple Rings: Wash apples, core, 


and slice crosswise in rounds about 4 to 
% inch thick (ordinary apple will give 
4 such slices). With the skin on, place 
apples in kettle and cover with honey. 
Bring to bubbling point and let apples | 
simmer until clear, (Winesaps and Jona- 
thans require about 10 minutes). Now 
the apples are ready for making upside- 
down cake. By leaving the skin on, the 
rounds hold their shape and pectin is 
added to the sirup. This sirup, which is 
really thin apple jelly, is used in the bot- 
tom of the skillet. 


Batter (Honey Gingerbread ): 


1 teaspoon baking 
powder 
% cup shortening 


2 cups cake flour or 
1% cups all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon ginger 


1 teaspoon cinnamon % cup honey 

44 teaspoon cloves cup brown sugar 
4% teaspoon salt 44 cup molasses 

1 


1 egg 


2 teaspoon soda 
% cup sour milk 


Sift flour and measure. Sift and mix with 
remaining dry ingredients. Cream fat, 
honey, sugar and molasses together. Add 
beaten egg. Add sour milk, alternately 
with flour mixture, stirring only enough 
to incorporate flour. Bake in moderate 
oven (350 degrees) for 25 minutes. 
Yield: 16 cup cakes or 8 cup cakes and 
one 9-inch layer. 

To Make Upside-Down Cake: Melt 
14 tablespoons butter in skillet. Add 
Y, cup honey (Continued on page .41) 
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Community 


By MABEL C. 
STIENBARGER 


Associate Specialist in Foods, 
Bureau of Home Economics 


Top: Community house, Kaufman Co., Tex. 
women raised funds and the men did the work in build- 
Center: Interior, canning kitchen, 
Sebastian Co., Ark. Right: Community center spon- 
sored by Home Demonstration Club, Pope Co., Ark. 
Built with FERA labor, materials furnished by club. 


ing the house. 


DOWN in North Sebastian 
County, Arkansas, is a substan- 
tial new building which houses 
the Massard community canning center. 
Planned as a canning kitchen for fifty-five 
neighboring families, this building with 
its shining new equipment is justly re- 
garded with pride. It has wide windows 
to give good lighting and ventilation, 
easily cleaned painted walls and cement 
floor, a gas heated brick furnace for cook- 
ing and processing, and ample table space. 
The building and the shady play grounds 
surrounding it were made available to 
the community through the enthusiastic 
work and generosity of many persons. 

The value of community canning cen- 
ters in this county of Arkansas alone may 
be estimated from the record of their 
work. In 1934, when a large part of the 
country was suffering from severe 
drought, fourteen canning centers operat- 
ing in this county packed 75,000 quarts 
of fruits, vegetables and meats. Under 
the more normal conditions of 1935, 
eleven centers were in use and the output 
was 31,000 quarts of products. 

These centers of community activity 
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are but a few of the many which have 
been set up over the country within the 
last few years. From Maine to Florida, 
and Texas to Oregon are to be found 
gathering places for community canning. 
Sometimes a single room in a school, store 
building, or a town hall is used, or part 
of a specially designed community house 
which serves for many purposes. In other 
cases a small canning plant has been built 
for the use of families living in the neigh- 
borhood. Much of the food preserved in 
these centers could not have been saved 
otherwise. 


Centers Are New 


HE growth of the canning centers be- 

gan in 1930 when severe drought in 
many sections, together with generally re- 
duced family incomes made the home 
preservation of food important. To meet 
the situation various organizations coop- 
erated in trying to make canning equip- 
ment available to all who had perishable 
foods to save. Sinee that time the canning 
centers have grown in number, and be- 
come better organized and equipped until 
now it seems they have come to stay as a 
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part of our rural community life. 

The reasons for the growing popularity 
of the canning centers are several. They 
furnish better equipment for canning 
than can be afforded in many individual 
homes, and make it possible for the fam- 
ilies in the communities to have a larger 
supply of canned foods than they had 
before. They give the homemaker assist- 
ance with a laborious task, besides en- 
abling her to meet with her neighbors. 

In the equipment provided in canning 
centers are one or more steam pressure 
cookers. When non-acid vegetables and 
meats are canned it is necessary to use 
a pressure cooker to process or heat the 
food in the can or jar. The reason for this 
is that foods such as beans, peas and corn 
are difficult to sterilize. A rather common 
practice in the home is to process these 
foods in a boiling water bath, or oven. 
This does not destroy heat resistant bac- 
terial spores in the food, and they may 
grow later when the canned food is being 
stored and cause spoilage, If one certain 


its 


kind of organism, known as the botulinus 
bacteria, happens to be present the food 
may become poisonous. So to make the 
canned vegetables and meats safe they 
are processed under steam pressure. 

Different plans are followed in the 
management of the canning centers. 
Generally a person with some experience 
in handling canning equipment is placed 
in charge of the center under the super- 
vision of the county Home Demonstra- 
tion agent. Families bring their products 
for canning and do the work themselves, 
or with the help of the trained assistant. 
In this way the operating costs are small. 
Also, a saving is made by purchasing sup- 
plies in large quantities. For instance, tin 
cans are cheaper if purchased in lots of 
several thousand, or carload lots, instead 
of by the hundred. 

In the fall and winter the community 
equipment could be used for canning of 
meat, which like all vegetables, except 
tomatoes, needs steam pressure to insure 
its keeping in cans. 

The usefulness of the centers is some- 
times extended by including other activ- 
ities, such as a laundry or bakery. 
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g00-HOO! '™ MRS. WARD: THAT BOY! HE'S ¥ 
SIO THREW BEEN GETTING 
HIS SCHOOL OuT OF HAND 









EVER SINCE 
SCHOOL STARTE! 


BOOKS AT 











GOING TO TELL 
NOUR MOTHER 7 
ION YOU, SIDNEY 
























WELL, YOu SEE, HE'S HAD AN 


OUTOOOR LIFE ALL SUMMER. 
NOW HE'S CONFINED INDOORS 
MORE. NATURALLY, HIS SYSTEM 








| Guess HE 
NEEOS A GOOD 
DOSE OF LAXATINE. 





































YOU'LL TAKE ('T—OR 1 WON'T VJ YOU KNOW, WFORCING! UN-M-M-M 5 IF | WERE “Ou "0 TRY BLETCHER'S 
|TAKE YOU TO SEE THAT NEWS PROFESSOR—) THAT'S BAD. DOCTORS] [CASTORIA. DOCTORS RECOMMEND ‘TF 
COWBOY MOVIE. | ACTUALLY /SAVN BORCING A FOR CHILOREN. (T'S SAFE- WON'T 

HAVE TO CHILD TO TAKE A CAUSE GRIPING PAINS 
THAT DARN MEDICINE] [FORCE A LAXATIVE HE HATES AND SID wil LOVE 
MAKES ME SICK. LAXATIVE . ¥ CAN UPSET iTS TASTE 
DOWN HIS A. ¢. HIS ENTIRE : SOUNDS IMPOSSIBLE 
THROAT, - NERVOUS BUT ML TRY A 
SYSTEM! BOTTLE. 













































7 MOWRE RIGHT, 
SID, EVERY KID 
THINKS ITS A 





L GEE PROFESSOR- ''M 
A SURE GLAD YOu TOLD 
MOTHER ABOUT THAT 

FLETCHER’S CASTORIA. 
iT SURE TASTES 





BABIES NEED SPECIAL CARE 
..--EVEN A SPECIAL LAXATIVE 
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MOTHER ...You know that practically every- 
thing a baby gets now-a-days is made especially 
for him. It’s the modern trend in child care. 

DOCTORS RECOMMEND FLETCHER’S CASTORIA 
because it fits in with this trend—it is made espe- 
cially and only for children. It contains no narcot- 
ics, no harsh drugs. It is gentle—yet thorough. 
And has a pleasant taste that children love. 

GET THE FAMILY-SIZE BOTTLE today. The sig- 
nature Chas. H. Fletcher appears on every bottle. 
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Native Suruss AND Flowers 


Every section has its own that are well 
worth transplanting to the home yard 


By DONNA ASHWORTH 


e "s EVERY flower loving woman 


who has a home would like to 
Smmaeat Have a garden. This is es- 
pecially true of the woman who lives on 
a farm, because there is usually an 
abundance of space, an over-abundance 
in fact, which is available for a flower 


AMAT 





garden. 

Many flowers which she would like to 
have require quantities of water during 
the long, hot dry summers, and in the 
country in long dry periods, springs and 
wells get low, and the water cannot be 
wasted in watering flowers. 

Besides, any woman who lives in the 
country is entirely too busy to spend very 
much time watering. The flowering 
plants growing from seeds which have 
been bought will provide plenty ot 
blooms for bouquets, but they are not 
abundant or large enough to help greatly 
in beautifying the yard. 

So what sort of a flower garden can 
she have? It must not cost too much 
money, and it must require less time and 
effort than the ordinary garden, and the 
plants must be sturdy so that they can 
resist drought. 
flowers which 
requirements 


There are dozens of 
meet these particular 
bordering her own fields, in her own 





pastures, and in the backwoods within 
easy walking distance, which may be 
transplanted to make her own garden a 
place of beauty. 

Let’s start in the springtime. In the 
Middle-west and East, there are flowering 
trees which make the hills show places 
of beauty. The Redbud, which comes so 
early, making patches of color on bare 
hills, may be transplanted in the spring 
when the first red buds are showing. The 
White Dogwood, like Snow still lingering 
on the hillsides, is equally as beautiful in 
the lawn and garden, and may be trans- 
planted before the little pod-like buds 
which contain the flower begin to open 


up. 


Beautiful, Hardy Trees 


USSY WILLOW trees which have 
such velvety leaved “pussies” for 
spring bouquets, and the lovely drooping 
Weeping Willow which we find on the 
banks of streams, are both excellent for 
the farm garden or lawn. 

And the wild Crab Apple is more 
lovely to my way of thinking than any 
developed variety which may have been 
imported from Japan. 

Had you ever thought of the pos- 
sibility of transplanting these to your own 


Trilliums, both white and pink, will grow 
readily in the border 
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back yard? And using them as a founda- 
tion for a wild garden. They don’t mind 
drought or wind, or cold, because they 


are accustomed to all these things. 

Sumac and Sassafras are country 
shrubs, common ones that everybody 
knows, but there are none more beautiful. 
Why not make a background of your 
wild garden with these? And in the fall 
you'll have red and yellow coloring that 
will be the envy of your city neighbors. 
For it is to a highway on which these 
grow that the city dweller makes his 
annual pilgrimage to the country so that 
he may see and drink in and take back 
to his gray-walled streets some of the 
glory of the countryside. 

In the spring there are thousands of 
flowers which may be transplanted to 
advantage—a number of varieties of 
Violets, tall lovely rose colored Sweet 
Williams, the orchid and pink shaded 
Blue Bell, golden yellow Buttercups, 
Bluets which make a carpet of blue in 
the grass, the lovely Lady’s Slipper, the 
Jack in the Pulpit, May Apples, and 
dozen of others I do not know. 

The orchid Verbena is one of our most 
attractive wild flowers. Every year the 
city dweller with a thought to beauty 
goes to the greenhouse and buys Verbenas 
of orchid, pink and red to plant in masses 
in his beds, because he knows how ef- 
fective they are. But the woman who 
lives in the country may go to her hills 
and highways and bring back wild Ver- 
benas which though not quite so large 
are equally as effective, and will come 
up in the wild garden year after year. 

The Elder is a most attractive shrub 
which may be used in the background 
along with the Sumac and Sassafras. It 
grows about eight or ten feet high and 
has quantities of feathery white blooms 
in May. 

The Milkweed is one of the loveliest 
of all our wild flowers. It is called Butter- 
fly Weed by some, I suppose, because the 
butterflies seem to be attracted to it. You 
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of course. It has great flat heads 
of orange and yellow flowers and grows 
about three feet high in large clumps 


know it, 


vhich are about two or three feet in 
diameter. 
Trillium, the beautiful three petaled 


comes in the spring in the 
grow successfully in a semi- 
and increase. 

any number of 


lo wer tl lat 
pais ee . ill 
shady spot 

There are interesting 
members of the Mint family. But I like 
the reddish purple color of the Horse- 
mint. There is also another Horsemint 
which is sky blue. They fill the high- 
ways in late May and early June. The 
reddish grows about three feet 
high. 

The wild Daisy that “infests” our pas- 
tures and which we try so hard to get rid 
of, becomes a desirable flower in a wild 
garden. It needs a place of its own, where 
it can bloom at will. And around Decora- 
tion Day it proves itself to be one of our 
most valuable flowers. In this connection 
the deep golden petaled Blackeyed Susan 
with its black center is also an attractive 
plant. 


variety 


Asters for Fall 


ND of course you'll want some wild 
Asters in your garden. They bloom 

1 late September and October. The white 
ones are not so effective when used alone, 
but when the lavender ones are used with 
in contrast to the Sumac and Sassa- 


them 
fras, you have no idea how lovely they 
re. 

\nd we must not forget the Golden 
Rod. In the late summer and early fall it 


s a mass of golden bloom. 

If you need a vine on an old stump, 
ree, or fence, there is none more attrac- 
tive than the Bitter Sweet. 
sold in the stores of the cities 


Its orange 
rries are 


for winter bouquets. 


Ferns for Shady Places 


HESE are only a the 

plants which may be grown in the 
farm garden. Don't overlook the beauty 
of a fern bed located in a shady spot. And 
once established they will grow and grow. 
They must be transplanted carefully, as 
they do not like to be disturbed, but once 
you have them moved successfully, your 
over. They will not need any 
pecial soil, because they’ve been growing 
in the very kind you have. They won’t 
need water, because they’ve been ae to 
sending their roots down deep into the 
earth for water, and usually do not re- 
quire more than nature gives. 

Don’t try to make your wild flowers go 
formal and dignified. Let them wander 
and bloom as they do in the fields and 
hills and fence rows, and they will give 
you a wealth of color. In your own com- 
munity there are probably dozens of other 
wild flowers which will grow nowhere 


few of wild 


worrles are 


else in the world. Those I have men- 
tioned are the ones which grow best in 


my locality, but watch for those which 
grow in vour own. 
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Repairs- 
GREASE STAINS 





66 MOTHERS— WATCH ME! SEE WHAT 
GRAND HELP Pano G GIVES ON THESE 
DIRTY $POTS—you see P ano G 
White Naphtha Soap contains two 
special ingredients, one makes 
thicker suds—one loosens dirt. °? 





¢ LOOK —JUST SLIDE SUDSY Pano G 
OVER EVERY DIRTY SPOT — AND ROLL 
VP TO SOAK. The P ano G CAKE 
concentrates rich soap right on 
the dirt. It works 
faster than just soapy 
water of dissolved 
chips or powders.?? 














@6 NOW — WITH A QUICK RUB, YOUR 
CLOTHES ARE SPOTLESS AND CLEANS 
And White P ano G makes them 
snowy-white, too! °? 













































YES— Pano G WHITE NAPHTHA, 
THE SUDSIER CAKE SOAP, 
SAVES YOU RUBBING! 


Don’t work and scrub on streaked 
neckbands, spotty playclothes, 
hard-used towels! Let P AND G’s 
two special ingredients—and this 
quick, rub-saving method—do all 
that hard work for you! Get whiter 
clothes, too— with P AND G, the 
quality white Naphtha Soap. And 
the big sudsy cake is grand for dish- 
washing —fast, easy on hands, won- 
derfully economical. 





WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 


Save yourself 2 rubs out of every 3 
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First Day of School a 


New dresses for the day 
that is arriving soon 


a 



















‘By JANE 


MORELAND 


“OR, THE time to make school dresses is when 
( ¥ 14} the girls are home to help with the housework, 
SSSS= yes, and with the making of the dresses. In 
fact, with patterns as simple as they are today, many a 10 
or 12 year old is making her own with a little advice and 
help from mother. (its 

The girl at the left has her back toward you because the 
back of the frock is particularly interesting. Any sanfor- 
ized cotton or woolen, with detachable collar and cuffs 
of pique could be used to make a desirable school dress 
from this model. No. 3381 is designed for 8, 10, 12 and 














- 





14 years. 8 years requires 178 yards of 39-inch 
material. 

Many girls like a jacket suit, especially when 
the dress underneath is as good looking as it is in 
No. 3391. This would be particularly attractive 
in blue serge with white or linen collar, and a red 
tie, belt and buttons. Designed for 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. 8 years requires 3 yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial. 

Use any of the small patterned or checked 
cottons for the little pinafore frock shown in No. 
1689. Opening in the back it is easy to make 
and easy to launder. Designed for 4, 6 and 8 
years. 4 years requires 1%4 yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial. 

A little princess dress, so becoming to growing 
girls, is found in No. 2652. The little round col- 
lar is double of crisp white organdie, buttons 
from the neck to the hem, the brief flared skirt, 
either puffed or long sleeves are all appealing fea- 
tures. Designed for 4, 6 and 8 years. 4 years re- 
quires 1% yards of 39-inch material. 














Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from Farm Journal Pattern Serv- 
ice, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to give number and size required. cael 
New 1936 Autumn Catalog containing 175 up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. T 





Quince Delicacies 
By Gertrude Shockey 


= Y WAY of honey, sauces, preserves, 
B jellies and relishes the apple’s cousin, 
the quit offers delicious possibilities; with 
seasonal desserts such as baked dumplings, 
ly-polys, baked quinces and quince whip 
thrown in for good measure. Quince sauce 
deliciot in various desserts and for 
preads on bread and in sandwiches, while 
qguin 1S equally good. 


forgettable quince honey des- 
use lady fingers, sponge cake or, best of 
| food spread with the honey and 


‘ 1 mold. Pour over all a boiled 
istard sufficient to cover, and leave in ice 
X OF chilling container until morn- 


Ser with whipped cream. 

For a diff breakfast taste, use this 
h toast, or hot rolls. For other 
als or as a party sandwich combine the 
h cream cheese and spread sand- 


rent 


mey \ 
he Ss gel ously. 

O H Six large ripe quinces 
pared, quartered, cored and grated with fine 
knife in food chopper, 6 pounds of sugar, 

cups of water. Cook sugar and water 





ne for 10 minutes, then add quinces and 
Ik 36 tes longe r. When cooked to 
ney co tency, pour into sterilized con- 
tainers a l. 
Ou Sauce: Wash, pare, core and 
quarter nice ripe quinces and cook in boil- 
g water to cover until tender. Cook as dry 
s possibl thout scorching. Rub through 
ricer, or colander, and sweeten to taste. 
2 cups of pulp to one of sugar is usual 
ount. Adding sugar after the fruit is 
oked gives a decidedly more delicate 
I or. 
Ouince Whip: 2 cups of quince sauce 
etened, to which is added, or rather 
ded in, tl ry stiffly beaten whites of 2 
Chill and serve. With or without 
ipped n, it is delicious. If liked, use 
volks of the 2 eggs in a custard and 
with the whip, for another excellent 
Quince pi rves, and jelly, require no 
kill ( ike. 
O P ( %, pound of sugar to 
pound ol! peeled, cored and chipped 
Boil until deep red and sirupy, but 
hick. Seal while hot. 
Out ] Boil for 10 minutes 1 cup 
juice to cup of sugar. The juice from 
*ked fri hould be strained, but not 
queezed,. tl ough a jelly bag. Seal in 


ly 
riizec ce ners. 
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of HET 
a Beramount 





D WHEAT 


MUSHROOMS 
COFFEE 


TAKER PUFFE 
QUAKER Blue! 


th GRILLED 


N wi “A 
ACON # D MUFFINS 


TOASTE 


te 
+f Bee 


ALI ABZING 
BUY TRUBY 
_ EVERYONE KNOWS THAT 
CRISP AND CRUNCHY 
QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT 
IS MIGHTY GOOD TO 
EAT. BUT NOT EVERYONE 
REALIZES WHAT A 
FINE FOOD IT IS. LOOK 
HOW IT COMPARES IN 





“ Y FAVORITE Sunday breakfast 
ja with Quaker Puffed 
Wheat and fresh berries. Then bacon 
with grilled mushrooms, toasted 
muffins, and coffee with lots of 
cream,” says FRED MACMURRAY, 
popular Paramount star. 


NOURISHMENT. 
Ss Your family, too, will enjoy Frep 
= MacMurray's tempting and un- 
BANANAS--- usual breakfast. Serve it tomorrow. 
27.9 CALORIES PER OZ. 


PUFFED WHEAT--- 
106.0 CALORIES PER 02. 


Your grocer is featuring all the in- 
gredients you need. 

















QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT IS A COOL 
AND TEMPTING SUMMER FOOD, YET 
LOADED WITH NOURISHMENT. IT'S 
WHOLE WHEAT SHOT FROM 
GUNS BY THE FAMOUS 
QUAKER PROCESS THAT 
MAKES IT EXTRA CRISP 
AND CRUNCHY. AND 
(T'S KEPT THAT WAY 
UNTIL YOU EAT IT BY 
QUAKER'S TRIPLE- 
SEALED PACKAGE. 
QUAKER PUFFED RICE 


iS DELICIOUS 
— TRY IT 






































Appr. 
Feast tp APPIoweg 
Is: 


Good Housckecping 
&, * Institute » 
— a 





Self-sealing =“ 
Seal as they cool. (No wrenches 
or strong arm methods required.) 


Quicker . +e Only 2 pieces (“self- 
sealing” lid and screwband.) No 
rubber rings required. 


Less Handling .. No Burnt 
fingers .. Caps are screwed down 
FIRMLY TIGHT BEFORE process- 
ing. No additional handling or 
screwing down of caps after pro- 
cessing is completed—KERR Caps 
are “Self-sealing.” 


Safer @ Sanitary @ Sure 


(Always an Air-Tight Seal) 








Musical Note ) 
tells the story 
y Instantly 
\ ‘) tested 
y Know 
\' Your jars are 
Free sealed 


KERR MASON JAR CO., 243 Title Insurance 





Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., or 243 Main, 
Sand Springs, Okla. 

“Treasure Chest of C ing”’ oof] 
“Pressure Cooker Canning”’................... Cc] 
“Sample Kerr Mason Cap”............-..-.------- r 


(fits ANY Mason Jar) 


a 
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HILE in Paris recently, I gleaned a 
few zestful new ideas, some practical, 


whimsical, for you. Practical ones 


some 
on Frenchy color combines you might try, 
accessories you might create, helpful hints 
on hair fixing or how to wear a flower. 
Again, whimsical notions that may not be 
usable but are lots of fun to know and 


talk about! 

It was Schiaparelli, a French designer 
Americans, who first 
taught us to use calicoes, ginghams and 
other humble cottons in refreshingly smart 
evening frocks and sports outfits. One party 
frock showed up in gaily striped bed tick- 
ing! A bright blue or red and white swag- 
ger length coat in bed ticking would make 
a rousingly successful house coat for daugh- 
ter to W at college on over her P. J.’s 
she’s studying for exams, or at a fudge 


with 


very popular 


when 
party in one of the girl’s rooms! 

Practically no one shies away from wear- 
ing a flower in her hair nowadays. Vivid 
flowers, artificial or real, to contrast with 
the party frock, stuck in hair low on the 
behind one ear. In several in- 
stances at a Chanel fashion showing, her 
manikins wore flowers in their hair and 


1 
neck, Ol 


corsages at the belt to match. 


Getting a Natural Wave 


A RAM’S beauty salon on the rue de la 
Paix—this trick in setting your waves: 
Dry in sun or artificial heat—with set waves 
covered with net. When almost dry but sull 
slightly damp, remove net, take out hair 
pins; use comb and brush, then spray with 
brilliantine, brushing and combing hair into 
shape—pushing in waves and arranging 
curls to suit your taste. Put net on again 
and dry thoroughly. When the net 1s re- 
moved, your coiffure is a shining, complete 
job .. . softer and more natural looking 
than ever before! 

Gay little two-tone jacket dresses or jack- 
ets and skirts called “Toy Soldier Outfits” 
were stressed by Rochas. For instance, a 
navy dress and wrist length swagger jacket 
in scarlet. Red buttons on the dress, navy 
buttons on the jacket. 

For a note of color on a dark frock, try 
this from Bruyere: Three or four flat arti- 
ficial flowers attached along the edge of a 
pocket. 

Mainbocher put great wads of colored 
velvet underneath the chin on high necked 
frocks. Another designer showed little vel- 
vet boleros gaily bead embroidered. Vel- 
veteen could be used in similar fashion. 

Heim, Paris designer, uses two shades of 
printed silk in a frock. For example, you 
might have a frock in brown print having 
a piece of the same design in perhaps a soit 
green shade, folded inside a low square 


neckline. 


1936 


Pc. Siyl hiss 
for - Ciel: 


JANE ALDEN 


Sashes were everywhere in Paris... 
from flame red ones on gay bolero dresses 
to pale satin ones with painted design 
wound around party frocks. If you have 
a last year’s school dress or party frock or 
are contemplating making a new one, con- 
sider a sash for a dash of contrast. 

In one collection, there were several suit 
skirts with zippers from belt to hem. One 
clever black skirt had a red zipper down the 
side. In making a high necked blouse, try 
running contrasting zippers along the yoke 
scams of set-in sleeves for the openings at 
the neckline. Easy to get into and very 
decorative. 

French women are adept at working 
out triple color combinations. They look 
excitingly new and really add a lot of pep 
to your outfit. For instance, the bright blue 
crocheted gloves and scarf which I saw at 
Lelong’s added just the right accent to a 
rust brown jacket worn with navy blue 
skirt and hat. Saw a lusciously warm and 
flattering three color ensemble on a dark- 
eyed woman at Longchamps. She wore a 
brown wool suit, matching shoes, rust col- 
ored hat and gloves, and a tomato colored 
blouse. 

Tunics in every degree of fullness, every 
type of material, and length are rampant in 
Paris. Among the favorites in separate 
tunics are bright flowered or printed taf- 
fetas launched by Maggy Rouff, which may 
be worn over evening length skirts or day- 
time length ones in wool. In the new sea- 
son’s dresses, there are all sorts of arrestingly 
new, swirling tunic styles started by Alix 

that side drape, button down the cen- 
ter front, fasten diagonally ... or flare 
from a belted waistline. Tunics are becom- 
ing. The main thing is to get right length 
for your geography. A side drape like the 
one in our illustration flatters most any 


type. 
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SAVE aay ae 


Sweetened with Honey | 























4 Continued from page 33 
, : ‘ “Um-m-m : “Mother always said | a * * Pee 
pple sirup and heat to the boiling point. Whet « - 1 1 would be a said | P — _— 
Remove from fire and fit honeyed apple swell cook cook if | got a Kala- 
rounds into fap pom of skillet. Fit spaces be- | 1 mor- meses. She hed one 
' | riedi” for over 30 years. 
4 tween rounds of apples with nut meats and 
in cen of rts of apples place a cherry. 


Pour batter over rounds of apples and bake 
in moderate oven (350 degrees) 25 to 30 


Chocolate Oatmeal Drops 





in honev 2 cups flour 
butte: 3 squares chocolate 

ses < cups oatmeal '4 teaspoon salt 
on ; teaspoon soda 1 teaspoon vanilla 
5 af ' nilk 

; cup sour milk 1 cup. nut meats or 
ive ergs raisins 
or 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
n- Cream butter and honey together. Add 

. oatmeal, melted chocolate and vanilla. Beat 
uit ges and add. Sift together flour, soda, salt : . ss» 
ne nd cinnamon. Lightly flour nut meats with —~ 3 

> r . H 
he part of the flour. Add flour mixture alter- Mail Coupon Today Wood Ranges 


try nately witl lk to fi 1x >, Add 
vi cats, Drop on @ greseed cooky sheet and | Sungmnnennnnn: on N EW, FREE CATALOG 


and Fairs the country over 











at - 5 minute Bi ee, S 
: ake 15 minutes in a moderate oven (350 praise Kal amazoo Quality, —— Wetes your name in the coupon below for 

-T} legrees). and “‘the oven that float pe 
ame” teed aueek Ge the bigger, more colorful Kalamazoo 


amazing oven in NEW 


FREE Catalog—just out. 





















“ae Honey Orange Filling catalog. 
ok se ad Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes 
ep tablespoons cocentsetli Al Gampeem: salt Get FACTORY PRICES for New Coal 
| nstarch ; teas] n salt ~ e y 
uc egg yolks, well beaten and Wood Heaters, Oil Ranges, New 
al Mix smooth in double boiler. Add slowly Porcelain Enamel Coal and Wood Ranges, 
a the following, stirring constantly: New Combination Gas, Coal and Wood 
ue i Veeti ' eid isin Ranges, New Gas Stoves, Furnaces. New 
cup orange juice tablespoon lemon juice j ° . 
nd 2 tablespoons water : end Goal tanges color combinations, new features such 
I vo ; py/ as Copper Reservoirs, Non-Scorch Lids, 
. Add: 1 poon butter and grated rind of '% * a 
a range. Cook over boiling water, stirring Enameled Ovens. Read about the “Oven 
, ( ‘ ve. OOK € ¢ 4 . 9 
a occasionally until thick (about 20 minutes). That Floats In Flame. 
ed Cool. spread between lavers of cake. Terms: 18c a Day—Year to Pay 
: . More Bargains than in 20 big stores— 
i" for stoves—A whole year to pay. 
ite en 5 See 30 Days Trial 
ail ‘4 to I honey 1 cup milk ¥ 30 Days Trial in your home to prove 
ay ——aae “Jaane Kalamazoo Quality —24-hour shipments— 
ty « : Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
a Mix ingredients in order given and bake ‘ 
rs one cieit. Serve wits bones ‘dtantal Over 1,000,000 Satisfied Users 
%, wid ' ; Kalamazoo has been in business more than 
ix ped n. hase 
¥% of a century. Over 1,000,000 satisfied 
a - Kalamazoo customers. Don’t select a new 
sy maa stove anywhere until you see the Kala 
n- [Twelve honey recipes will be sent on request, mazoo charts that tell you how to judge 
th companied by stamped, addressed envelope]. inate "~ STIS ant¢h . 
stove quality. FREE with Catalog. Mail 
ss qneuisine een coupon now. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers 
10 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Warchouses: Utica, N. Y.; Youngstown, 
Ohio; Reading, Pa.; Springield, Mass. 






KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 

10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

20-in. door 22 4 -in, wide Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE CATA- 
LOG. Check articlesin which you are interested. 


Coal and Wood Ranges () Coal and 
Wood Heaters () Combination Coal, 
Wood & Gas Ranges () Furnaces | 
Oll Ranges |) Gas Ranges — 





a ee ee eS eae ee ee 


Effective Chair Set in 
Crochet 


Compl te directions M ill be sent on re- tad ] 
. y . | 
vg. T Miteecd caclone, | MECKGNEVITEY 20%) 





pS  PreTtT  TTTTTTIT tite. kk al 


ceipt a stamped addressed 


Fancy Work Dept., Farm JouRNAL. | went? Direct to You” Clin, oc Bit cecee dint cendentnaiel Mes accsocses nook 
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300 CANDLEPOWER 


\\\ E-A 


-LIGH 


SA ttt 


ee ' > 








AIR-PRESSURE 
MANTLE 
LAMPS 


Kerosene or Gasoline Models 


Here are the lamps that protect 
— sight with oe light. 
hey’re Coleman Pressure Mantle 
Lamps... Kerosene and Gasoline 
models. They provide up to 300 
candlepower of live, air-pressure 
light... nearest like natural daylight 
... kind to your eyes. 


CLEAN, SAFE, LOW IN COST 


—No wicks to trim—no sooty, craw]- 
ing flame. Metal fuel founts ...no 
glass to break. Genuine Pyrex clear- 
—— globes protect mantles. Beau- 

ifully designed and finished. With a 
Coleman you can enjoy the finest 
light for only 1¢ a night. So low in 
cost no home can afford to be without a Cole- 
man. Buy it from your local Coleman dealer. 


FREE Folders—Mail Coupon Now 

— Fill out and send coupon now for Folders 

illustrating and describing Coleman Lamps. 

r Se 
The Coleman Lamp and Stove Company 

| (Address Office Nearest You) i 


Dept. FJ-168 Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me FREE Folders illustrating the new 


Coleman Lamps. | 
Pe tinsWeneucnadtes<cuenudtevcudeeucasesesse< | 
| ee 
(6168) 






Send now for your copy of ‘‘Baby’s Book,” in 
simple interesting style, by Harriet Davis, R. N. 
Packed with helpful up-to-date hints on correct 
care and training of infants—also blank pages 
for doctor's instructions and your own records. 
Justsend3 Gerberlabels—or 10cto Department FJ A, 
Gerber Products Company, Fremont, Michigan, 
Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods . . . Scientifically 
Prepared for Babies... Save Trouble for Mothers 





GIVEN for distributing 16 bores 
ROSEBUD Salve or Cold Relief 
THOLENE ointment at 25c ea. Order 8 
boxes of Rosebud or Tholene on trial. 
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Keeping Well 
Rheumatism of Children 


By Eoline Church Dubois, M.D. 
te curse of rheumatism does not con- 
hit itself alone to those of adult years, 

but attacks children as well and is respon- 
nost of the damaged hearts which 
1 shorten the lives of thousands of 


cripp 

chil For this disease 1s an infection 
which attacks not only the joints but every 
ot] isst particularly the heart. It is 


called rheumatic fever because in its typical 
a high fever accompanying 


1936 


| 


rorm there 1s 
swollen and painful joints. 

The length of the acute stage depends 
upon how many joints are infected and as | 
yet there is no serum to shorten its course so 


n once started the damage inflicted 


that wl 
be considerable, for there are very few 


may | 
of these rheumatic infections which do not 
leave 1 mark upon the heart. 

We speak of this disease as a fever and 
yet it may exist with no temperature at all; 
we ¢ t swollen and painful joints and yet 
there may be no complaint of these either, 
nd yet signs of rheumatic heart disease may 

e fou In fact every year when the school 
Inspec are made, damaged hearts are 
found in children who were pronounced 
healthy the previous year, and who have 
had no attack of rheumatism during that 
The heart may be permanently in- 
jurec re anyone realizes that the child 
is ill 


Early Symptoms 


e certain signs, however, which 


/ {HERE ar 
every parent should regard as of serious 


importance The first and commonest is 
fatigue. The child complains of being tired 
for no particular reason. He lacks the usual 
energy to join in his play, or to keep up with 
his work in Everything seems an 
unusual effort. Then again the appetite may 
the disposition a little irritable, 


SC hool. 


be finicky, 
possibly a slight loss in weight is noticed, 
and _ there Every- 
one knows today that “growing pains” as 
they used to be called are signs of rheuma- 
tism especially when they come at night. 
It is true that these symptoms which we 


is usually a pallid look. 


have mentioned do not necessarily mean 
rheumatic infection, they may indeed sig- 
nify nothing so serious. But in any case they 


a serve as a warning that this may be the 


trouble, and the child should be taken to 
the doctor immediately. If the heart is 
affected, it is a long, long pull for the child 
who must stay in bed for weeks. Some of 
these cases actually do completely recover 
but the percentage is very low. 

The only hope for cure or partial rehabili- 
tation depends upon the long bed rest and a 
nourishing diet with foods high in iron 
especially, spinach, eggs, liver, milk, whole 
bread, cereals, fresh fruits, malt, iron and 
cod liver oil. It is an interesting fact that 
rheumatism runs in some families and at- 
tacks those members particularly who are 
below par. The first attack (there may be 
several) usually occurs before the tenth year, 
and the only way to prevent such tragedies 


of childhood, is to build and conserve the | 


strength during this growing period when 
the greatest demands are made upon 
vitality, and to recognize that fatigue and 
inertia in children are grounds for suspicion 
of rheumatic disease. 


the | 
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Deformed or 
Injured Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 





helpless, unable to 
yet was rid- 


and playing 


A Man, 
stand or walk, 


ing horseback 4 
tennis within a year An le 

Old Lady of 72 years, suf- a 

fered for many years, was } % 
helpless, found relief 4 iv! 

Little Child, paralyzed, was nab 
playing about the house in —_ 
3 weeks. A Railroad Man a 
dragged under a switch en- 

gine and his back broken, reports instant relief 
and ultimate cure. We have successfully treated 


over fifty-nine thousand Cases in the past 30 years 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 


your own case. The 
cool, elastic and 
how different from 
plastercast, 
jackets or 


We will prove its value in 
Philo Burt Appliance is light, 
easily adjusted 
’ the old torturing 
leather and celluloid 
i steel braces. 

Every sufferer with a weakened, 
injured, diseased or de- 
formed spine owes it to 
himself to investigate 
Doctors recommend it 
Price within reach of all. 
Send for Information 

Describe your case so we 
can give you definite in- 
formation at once. 





PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 
218-9 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

























No House 
Ambitious women 
$23 weekly showin " 
» friends and new 
as low as $2.98 Wor 


ew plan makes house-to-house 


-to-House Canvassing 
who need money can make up 


riectyled Pachian Frocks Z 
> seman nae : f" 








sary. 


No Experience Required 
Experience not required. In addition to 
wit it ‘ 
t le 








zing F p 
sre not obligated in any way 


Give dreas size. 


FASHION FROCKS, INC. 


Dept. KK-390, Cincinnati, O. 


TREAT 
CONSTIPATION ; 
NATURE’S WAY Bx 


For constipation, you can’t beat good old fashioned, 
pleasant tasting Lane’s Tea. Made from selected herbs. 
Contains no harmful drugs. Easy to use. Simply brew the 
leaves like ordinary tea. Lane's Tea acts directly on the 
colon, aiding the muscular activity of the bowels and flush- 
ing out dangerous poisons, 

ll we askis that you try Lane’s Tea at our expense. 
(@® Write a postcard for FREE 10-day treatment. 
LANE’S TEA, 91 North St., LeRoy, N.Y. 


7 | ee 
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THE FAMILY LAXATIVE FOR 70 YEARS 





OIL BURNER INVENTED 


CHEAP 
Cooks A Meal For Less 


Stipe Into Your Stove, Range or Furnace; Hotter and 
zheaper Than Coal or Wood; No Dirt or Ashes; 
HALF THE COST 

An amazing new type oil burner which experts and 
25,000 users say beats any ever gotten out, burns cheap 
oil a new way, without pre-generating or clogging up: 
gives quick intense heat at LESS COST by turn of 
valve. One free to one person in each locality who will 
demonstrate and act as agent. Write quick, be first to 
learn how to end drudgery of coal and wood and make 
big money, spare or full time—mail lc postcard today to 
United Factories, L-372 Factory Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 
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AB C's of Club TFET Tia PP 


rocedure (ZI ie Zs) that i tout Hf OVW EFL 


Madame President ! 


LP? 
By Charlotte H. Prescott | C A N Lo of S | M M FE ie 
























, ‘HE Ideal President has a good voice 
and dignified, courteous and abso- 
utely impartial bearing at all times. He 
t igh knowledge of parliamentary | 
.... He has tact to encourage the 
id member and skill to repress the over- Style Book for 
" uous ; Stout Women 
d Every eginning club president—and rae 
7 iny experienced ones, too!—should clip 
this paragraph from Emma Fox’s “Parlia- 
i mentary Usage,” and tack it up where she'll 
it often. For it pops into a nut-shell the | 
whole duty of the presiding officer. 
You'll notice that one of the “musts” is | 
n a knowledge of parliamentary law. This is 
a set of used with certain changes by 
Congress and public gatherings of all kinds 
in carrying on their business, and which 
. have b opted by most clubs. 
Che club president is usually its presiding 
ofh - I rules described here are in- 
lt Ip her in conducting the ordi- 
wry meetings of a small, informal club. 
Come to Order 
S HE oy the session by rapping on the 
ta front of her and saying, ““The ' = SS 
1 { please come to order.” (In athe D 
= ’ 
larg president stands through part " , ON’T ever say, 
os 6.08 ‘_ 4 1] Oh, I’m stout and can’t do 
or all o yusiness meeting, mut in small | a thing about my looks!” 
( s ft t necessary.) She then says, | You can do something and 
Tl] y will read the minutes (or you can do it this very day! 
, ov - Merely mail the coupon 
report) of ast meetung. sige 
t ; “eg ; below; we'll send you our 
As tl tary finishes, the president | Style Book... famous guide 
s, “Are there any corrections or addi- | to slenderness .. . FREE! 
alts a mom«¢ nt, then pele Me The Same Smart Styles 
there arc » changes, the minutes will be thet Other Women Wear 
4 approved « a. , When you see our 84 pages of 
Someone may remember that “Mrs. Jones stunning clothes, so okilfully 
Danae : 4 - planned to minimize pounds, 
. } last week, instead of Mrs. | you'll realize that you can look 
Brown.” 71] president, or “chair” will | slimmer...that you can wear the 
: fl . hea he cl ed same smart styles other women 
; way> | Sh are no objections, the change wear, but all reproportioned by 
will be 1 . If there are no further experts to fit YOU perfectly! 
hanges, t inutes are approved as read.” Prices are amazingly LOW. 
was — , PI 7 For example, Dress at left, 
rT] are followed by any other of Knitted Cotton Angorana. 
: . hl! - ’ is $1.98. Dress at right, of 
ports whi are due. The chair may say, Pure-Dye Acetate Crepe with 
for instance, ““We will now have the report Lace trimming, 1s $3.98. 
| ” wT | Also silk dresses, from 
of the t irer.” And then: “The library | $3.98 to $16.95; coats as low 
Se. ’ i Fa ~~ | as $9.85. Also hats, hose, 
committee Will piease report. shoes, gloves, house dresses, 
TT! ‘ = @M a " > caw =** corsets and underwear, all at 
Y. The person making a report may say, I orices proportionately lew. 
mo } opt report.” she . : 
; adoption of this report.” If she This Style Book is ready 
does not, the president will ask that “some- | and it’s FREE. Just send 
one move that this report be adopted.” An- | the coupon below TODAY. 
ul “seconds the motion,” and | beh A he | 
0 I ne I ( ’ «< | 
i t ce NGOR Retail stores: New York, Brooklyn, 
. t president says, “It has been moved. and | Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, 
a ee ° : Detroit and St. Louis, 
seconded that this report be adopted. Is | 
there any discussion?” e 
ind , . over | ‘ ‘ 
3 If there’s none, the president says, “You | « 
and heard the motion. As many as are in | . ‘ 
e. ) , 1 ‘ ° > 
a favor say ‘Aye.’ . . . Those opposed, ‘No. e . 
of The motion is carried.” 
will . . . bit i « . ’ , 
go If a moti is discussed, the president Dept. 172 39° Street a/ Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
ake . pa . 
to asks at its close, “Are you ready for the | 
Mo. ’ F “nr . ” . 
question: \ member says, “Question. | Two Other FREE Books| “ANE BRYANT, Depr. 172 
; ’ president repeats the motion, and calls . 39th Street at Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
I I precan & |{—] Check here if you are an a“ Madam: : oe al ~w Fall and W | 
for aves and navs. It should be explained J Expectant Mother, and Dear Ma am Please mail me my free copy of your new Fall anc hasan 
Ss here, that tl are three ways of voting; we will send you also our Style | Style Book of Slenderizing Fashions for STOUT WOMEN and MISSES. 
tf eG = | | Book of Maternity Apparel and | 
_ by ballot. by voice and by rising. The of Layettes for new-born babies. N. 
nethod hos } > occasi ; Name... 
I thod is chosen to fit the occasion. | Check here if you have | 
N Remember that every action taken by a | children toon one to ton Adds 
) 1 rai a ; ’ years of age, and we will sen nate . cme ti «ish 
club is first “moved,” and that the motion | ]you also our new Style Book of | = | 
T (Continued on page 46) | Seewend tte Aged.) SSS SS ae eea 
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| WANT 
COLORS TO 
MAKE THE HOUSE 
LOOK NEW AND 
DIFFERENT 


When You Go to College— 


One solution for problem pre- 
sented in “Earning Learning” 


By VIRGINIA RALPH 


_ al : 
RAEN IF YOU are going to college this 
aS fall, this article is for you. If it’s 
you first vear, 1tS necessary for you, but 


even if you are merely “going back,” here 


Go to Church! 


your hair and shine your shoes and _ hie 
yourself away to Sunday School. Be there at 
9:29, and someone will tell you where to go. 

And while you Tr¢ there, listen for the 
announcement of the evening 
mectings are fun! One 


meetung. 
Those evenings 
group calls them Fellowship Teas, another 
Fellowship Suppers. There will be candles 


on. the tables, and iced tea and cookies, or 


is an i for you to think about. 

Sheila Jane Crooke’s article last month — cocoa and sandwiches will be served. At 
Was just ¢ imed with grand suggestions them you sing songs, have entertainments 
THEN BE for the ways-and-means committee on this of varied sorts, hear good, snappy speakers 
SURE OF THE going to-colle ge business. But that last para on interesung subjects and up to-date people 
graph—the one on “the social situation” 1n who review the best new books, and some- 

our supposedly democratic universities times discussion groups are held. 
was a disheartening ending. The weiner-roasts, picnics and parties al- 








I'\ seen hard-working students go 
at first heart-breaking year, and 


through th 
ke to tell every freshman person- 


would lh 
ally that it isn’t necessary. 

standing before the mirror and 
grinding out a savage “I’m as good as they 
ire” I] help it. I went to a state univer 
sn’t-a sorority girl, and I know 


just he snooty they can be. 


A Way Out 


UT here’s what I want to tell you. 
V you get to your s« 100! town, dig 


Ways involve a minimum of CXPCnsc and 
provide jolly times! The cliff out on the 
Hinkson was surely made just for weiner- 
oasts, and that Hallowe'en costume-party 
with Opee telling all too realistic ghost 
stories! Dr. Haynes’ “Star Talk” ’way up 
on Moon Rock is something to touch the 
very heart of you, and the Cabinet “Re- 
re nothing less 
than a lovely! You 
certainly learn to pack a lot of enjoyment 


treats” in fall and spring 
“breath of ecstasy” 


into a few hours with these bovs and girls 
who know that leisure is scarce and to be 





uD so formation about the churches. ™ade the most of. They, too, are working ( 
Begin with tf phone book. Get the ad just as you are working, and also have to r 
dress nef atrail bs just to look at the build squeeze both pennies and minutes closely. s 
<r ings; so of them are really beauutul You'll find some of the most worthwhile ‘ 
ae uae tructures. If there is one of your denomina young people of the university here, too. f 
SFE THE PICTORIAL COLOR CHART tion, i If not, be broadminded and select They know what they are going after, and : 
Oo Then inquire around about church — they know what it means in hours of work 
stud ganizations and services. Keep an — and study to attain their goal. The friend : 
: : . ¢ on campus bulletin-boards. ships vou form will last always, and more : 
If you would enjoy seeing a display of om Pegg tae tege ts ete tl 
fascinatingly different color schemes w hich v] ol l chur es in the university than a few ot t € acquaintances ups Startle¢ p 
will bring a new attractiveness to your | (OW! separate, well-organized student here end in fine, happy marriages. hy 
home, be sure to visit your nearby dealer SO ; usually with an adult who 1s 
in Lowe Brothers painting and decorating this field in charge. These men Skidoo Inferiority Complex ; 
materials. ind n are eminently worth knowing. = 
He will gladly show you the Lowe I nking of the charming and enthu HEN you 'v¢ become one of an 1n- lig 
Brothers Pictorial Color Chart. You will iin tasted ter aeesinnary telligent, industrious group of young te! 
see rich, invigorating exteriors and charm- , we i ie it nae people, you automatically have gained a su 
ree. | interiors—all reproduced in actual 1 | ' ‘hn ee ic ull confidence and poise which simply elim- we 
paint. You will find it interesting and easy ° oO America—snhe Is a Marve ay geek. aE ke “ad sie 
to choose a color combination which will | 0u ination of personality, sympathy, ‘ates the struggic against that ogr x 
make your house look new and different. and t quality of finding out what you — [erority Complex. When you're mixing 
What’s more, you can depend upon the i id putting you at it. h aps of good work and a little whole- _ 
known quality of Lowe Brothers paints, + here is a college bible professor hearted play, when you are obtaining each IS | 
which contain approximately 90% film- another group. In an informal week new inspiration of the finest type, an 
forming solids, as against many “cheap” | an sida is campfire, he can When you have friends who are both en- the 
paints, which often contain as little as 37%  — ; pees aa gyri thle Cc} ci couraging and sympathetic,—in short, when the 
film-forming solids—the rest being water * oe Re Peek See ene re happy. este Lentlene te: Sue cen. gre 
and other evaporating liquids. p in a half hour than you could you vaio oe ppy, you dont enn to feel in hab 
Don’t take any chances. Depend upon | work out alone in years. It sticks, too, and ferior. You feel merely tolerant and a bit i 
Lowe Brothers quality to insure maximum | yo er unaccountably what he said, srry for the emptiness of the lives of some ~_ 
economy and enduring beauty. The Lowe | when the blonde Alpha Alpha Alpha takes 0! the society sisters about you—empty lives ~— 
Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio. vour favorite seat so she can sit by the tall in spite of the fact that teas, parties, golf, 1 cres 
* Zeta Zeta Zeta. And vou suddenly don’t tennis, dances, dates and shows keep the ; nou 
Free: Illustrated book containing color schemes care. : calendar crowded. \nd you aren't con- skit 
and helpful suggestions. Ask your dealer. In yet another place, the idealistic young cerned about their opinions. ; Is a 
minister and his wife hold candlelight serv- They may have the clothes, yes (and did _ 
ices, and present beautiful impressive drama- | you know they borrow from Cousin Lou, a 
tizations of beloved old-time hymns. I tell Sister Em, Aunt Bella, and the girl down sage 
a vou, it’s worth working hard and traveling — the strect to get through rush week! Halt — 
far to know people like that! the clothes will be shipped back when that coal 
\s I said, shese services are developed to | Great Event is over!), but you're going to ag 
nswer student needs, and all you have to have knowledge and friends and experiences if i 
KO “¢ do to enjoy these inspiring meetings is to be — which will last long after the slinky satin ~ 
present at the appointed time. Therefore, “formals” have been cut up for dust rags! ots 
PAINTS @© VARWNIS HES [| say to you, Freshmen, Go to Church! College Students—to save your person- jen 


Quality Unsurpassed Since 1869 


When Sunday morning rolls around, brush 


alities as well as your souls, Go to Church! 








Know Your 


Cosmetics 
By Phyllis Wray 


HERE exists in the minds of many 

women a great deal of confusion in the 
matter of cosmetics. And small wonder! 
With toilet goods counters laden with face 
creams and lotions of every conceivable kind 
and color, it is sometimes difficult to make 
the right purchase. I have known women 
whose dressing tables groaned under the 
weight of jars and bottles and still they had 
neglected skins. Trying this today and that 
tomorrow, with no planned program and 
the naive belief that one application from a 
little jar should perform an overnight mira- 
cle, is decidedly not intelligent beauty care. 


Know your cosmetics, select those that 
answer your needs, confidently, turning a 
deaf ear and an unseeing eye to the pretty 
pink jar of dubious content. What do you 
need? Well, your skin needs, to remain 
young and alive, cleansing, lubrication and 
stimulation. It follows, therefore, that you 
need a good cleansing agent, a stimulating 
tonic, and a lubricating cream. We'll go into 
the matter of cleansing first, for a thoroughly 
clean skin is well on the high road to beauty. 


Different skins, different care 
learn what method of cleans- 


OU must 
ing is best for you. Oily skins do well 


water alone, dry skins call for 
m used in conjunction with 
soap and water. And then we have the ex- 
tremely dry types who find that water ag- 
gravates the arid condition, and they use it 
on their faces only about once or twice a 
week. At other times they use cream alone 
for cleansing. The addition of a complexion 
brush to the soap and water cleansing for 
the oily skin is very helpful in clearing the 
pores, for this skin has a tendency to sprout 
blackheads at the slightest sign of neglect. 
The difference between a cleansing cream 
and a lubricating cream is that the former is 
lighter in texture, usually soluble at body 
temperature, so that it may easily pick up all 
surface dirt from the face. A heavy cream 
would tend to push the dirt back into the 


on soap and 


] - 
cicansing cre 


pores. 

Which brings us to the type of cream 
used for lubricating the skin. Lubrication 
is necessary to keep the skin soft and pliable 
and young. You've noticed the bloom on 
the fresh skin of a girl in her teens? That is 
the result of natural lubrication. But as we 
grow older the glands slow down and this 
lubrication must be supplied from the out- 
side. Manufacturers put this kind of cream 
under the terms “tissue’”’ or “nourishing” 
cream. A nightly massage with a reputable 
nourishing, or tissue, cream, will prevent the 
skin becoming harsh, dull and lined. This 
is always applied after the cleansing of the 
skin. Contrary to general belief, even the 
oily complexion needs this nourishing mas- 
sage, as a normalizing and clarifying meas- 
ure. This type of cream is, of necessity, 
heavier and richer than the cleansing cream, 
and it must be worked gently into the skin. 
It is well to leave a bit of it on over-night, 
if skin dryness is your complexion trouble. 


Now we come to stimulation. Ice cold 
water, with a few drops of witch hazel 
added, makes an excellent skin toning lo- 
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THIS GREAT 


of their own Zenith experience. 





Utility Deluxe 

Wincharger Wincharger 

if purchased if purchased 

with Zenith with Zenith ¢ovpon below 
Radio Radio 


$109 $4500 


ONLY THE GENUINE 
==RADIO OFFERS YOU 


Last year Zenith first introduced the Farm Radio with Frepower from the 
air...for unwired homes. Today homes without power lines all over America 
are enjoying their Zenith Radios. . . many of these sets have been in use for 
over a year. Their owners know all about Zenith performance. 


50c A YEAR POWER OPERATING COST 


has proven itself. Folks right in your section can tell you the facts right out 


As a result of Zenith’s unparalleled success in this field, numerous imitations 
are on the market. . . claiming of course to be “just as good.” 

Today they offer you “‘experiments” . . . Zenith offers you “experience” 
. « - the experience of your own neighbors—your friends, 


Europe, South America or the Orient every day or your money back 


The above simple guarantee has appeared in Zenith national advertisements 
for over two years—and to date Zenith has not 
been called upon to return a single penny. 

Get city performance with the Zenith Farm Radio 
-..and never forget—you can run your Zenith Farm 
Radio day and night, year in and year out, without 
sending the battery out for recharging. 50c a year is 
a high estimate of power operating cost. 

Make sure of the genuine . . . look for and insist upon 
the name Zenith on the radio set you buy...they don’t 
cost more but they do give you more for your money. 


SEE THE ZENITH DEALER IN YOUR LOCALITY... or... mail the 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Chicago, Ill. 


for 21 years makers of fine radios 


ADVANTAGE 


for prices, information and dealer's name 








- Send this coupon ——» 





ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 

3620 Iron St., Dept. 352, Chicago 

Without obligation, send me new catalogue and 
introducto y free trial offer on the new Zenith 
Long Distance Farm Radio. 


NT ND sina tails at ee om asia on.ad eee abe 
© Check here if you have high-ine electricity. 














Tew 
+ THE TIME“ 


It’s true! Women are amazed at | 
easy, fast, cool ironing with new 
Diamond. Self-heating, use any- 
where in house, yard or onporch. 
Instant heat control. Double- 
pointed, all-round button bevel, 
chromium plated base. No tir- 
ing hot stove work or dangerous 
cords. No wonder it cuts iron- 
ing time in half! Burns 96% 
AIR, only 4% kerosene (coal 
oil). Irons family wash for ONG 
CENT— pays for itself. 30-DA 
TRIAL in your home — enjoy Dia- 
risk.’ Write foday for fall particu. AGENTS: $8, $12, $160 day 
risk. Wr or fa ° b 4 

wd gw gd seals OFF Rand —— remarkable sales records. 






The Akron Lamp & Mig. Co., 309 Iron Bidg., Akron, Ohio 








MOUSE 
WRIST WATCH! 
or Choice of Cash Commission— Send No Money — Send 
ame and Address! Boys! Girls! Mickeys on the dial and band 
in colors! Chrome finish case and bracelet — Unbreakable 
tal. American make. WHAT A WATCH! SIMPLY GIVE 
AWAY FREE pictures with famous White Cleverine Saive 
which you sell at 25c a box (giving picture FREE!) and remit 
as oa plan book. Other watches. 39th year. Be 
First. rite for trial order dozen salve and wreteres NOW! 


WILSON CHEMICAL CO. INC., Dept. 52-F Pp 














GUARANTEED TO 
Wear Without Holes 


Amazing Guarantee Replaces Fine Silk Stockings 
Free. From 3 to 5 months wear Guaranteed, 
Sold through agents only. Startling money- 
making propusition Mills reports $120 
earned in one week: Poirier $127 in five @ 
days. Enormous selection. Over 100 









dren. all Guaranteed. 
Samples furnished. 
Send le postal 
quick. 


Your own Hose 
Free of Extra Cost 


CORN Snkremove 
REMOVED 
Don’t experiment! New De Luxe Dr. Scholl's Zino- 


pads instantly relieve pain; safely remove corns; 
soothe, heal irritation; stop shoe pressure. Flesh 


color, waterproof. Sold everywhere. Bi / i 
UD 


Dr’ Scholls 


HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff, Stops Hair Faliing| 
Imparts Color and Beauty to Gray 
and Faded Hair 

60c¢ and $1.00 at Druggista. 
ge 4 Hiscox Chen. Wks., Patchogue, N.Y 







Men, women, enormous 
earnings. Full or spare 
time. Write today. 


WILKNIT HOSIERY CO. 
44-3) Midway, Greenfield, Ohio. 








Zino-pads 
































WORKED WONDERS 
FOR HER SKIN! 


This advertisement is 
based on an actual expe- 
rience reported in an un- 


ie iy 5 ae solicited letter Subscribed 

fn i® Mage r.2> and sworn to o before me. 
é VC - | 

% byes reas 7 Oatiiel 
nel NOTARY PUBLIC 














Are YOU missing good times 
—suffering needless embarrassment—be- 
cause of a pimply, blemished skin? Then 
this true story from real life is meant for 
you! It’s an actual experience, not an adver- 
tising claim—just one of thousands of let- 
ters from grateful users of pleasant-tasting 
Yeast Foam Tablets. 

Let Yeast Foam Tablets help you as they 
have helped thousands of others. This pas- 
teurized yeast is rich in precious natural 
elements which stimulate sluggish digestive 
organs—restore natural elimination. —and 
rid the body of the poisons which are the real 
cause of so many unsightly skins. You'll 
look better—and feel better. 

Ask your druggist for Y east Foam 
Tablets today—and refuse 
substitutes. 


4 Mail Coupon 
KEE: NOW for Sample 





rc 
i NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. | 
r 1750 N. Ashland Av., Chicago, Ill. 4 
! Without obligation, please send free trial 1! 
; sample of Yeast Foam Tablets. FJ 9-36 ' 
SCE ae 
: an ee ae mak oa 
S Cay. ....<. Rode Sia eae as ee State i 
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tion. If something astringent is | 
needed, equal parts of witch hazel and rose 
water is very effective. There are many ex- 
f skin tonics and astringents 


more 


) 

When to use your skin tonic or stimulant? 
lepends on your skin. If it is dry, 

use the tonic before the massage with the 
lubricating cream. If it is oily, use it after 
sage, as a final touch in your daily 
astringents 


Tonics and 
lever rubbdec in. 
I - rubbed in 


In grooming. 


1louIG LK patted on, 


> od — 


A B C’s of Club 


Procedure 


Continued from page 43 


must b “seconded” by another member 
before it is considered. A motion may be 
changed or “amended,” but it must be set- 
tled—carried, voted down, or “laid on the 
table’ (its discussion postponed )—before 
another can be proposed! 

After the reports, “unfinished” business 1s 


taken up. The president may say something 


of this sort: “‘Last week, we discussed our 
annual dinner. But we did not decide what 
to do after the dinner. Shall we discuss this 
furtl today?” 

A member “‘addresses the chair’: “Madam 
President.” 


The president replies: ‘““Mrs. Brown.” 


Mrs. Brown then describes a “lovely 
party,” where they had “a different game 
it every table!” The discussion becomes 
general. When the president feels that the 


matter has been thoroughly talked over, she 
says, “It shouldn’t be difficult to plan a jolly 
with these excellent suggestions in 
mind. Will someone please make a motion 
that a committee be appointed to look after 
annual dinner?” 
business comes next. When it’s 
disposed of, the president says, “If there is 
no further business before us, we are ready 
for the program. Mrs. Brown is the first 
speaker. Her subject is ‘Hobbies.’ ” 

At the close of the program, the president 
says, “A motion to adjourn is in order.” 
The motion is made, seconded, carried, and 
“We stand adjourned.” 


vening 


the entertainment tor our 
“New” 


the president states: 
oo a2 - 


@ Butter slices of whole wheat bread on 
one side and spread over butter a layer of 
brown sugar. Place in broiler of oven, until 
toasted to exactly the right condition. The 


must be melted and the bread well 


sugar 
heated through, partly toasted. Serve hot. 
We find it much more delicious than 


ordinary coffee cakes.—Lee McCrae. 





Rural Club Women 


Are you interested in securing help in 
your Club year? If so, write for 


planning 
-“Program Plans 


our new Club booklet 
for Rural Women’s Clubs.” Details for 
preparing as well as lists of source ma- 
terial are given. Any of the programs out- 
lined will make your Club year an in- 
teresting one. The best part is they can 
be given easily for we kept in mind that 
farm woman does not have 


the average 
me J : . os. 
varing club papers, Price 


much time for pre] 
10 cents. 


Club Dept., Farm Journal 
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werd WIND Operates From 
GERS FREE WIND POWER 


_# A light wind furnishes electric lights 
Ly and city radio performs ance for the 
y country home. No ‘*B’’ or**C”’ batter- 
:/;; ies. Gives pleasure of care-free, full 
strength radio reception that willamaze 
“/ you—without power lines. Foreign as 

wellas American reception. Write for 

80 day no-risk trial plan—also get 
pastor” offer of one FREE to first user-dealer 

Zin each locality. 


Dealer AGENTS WANTED 


Under our new plan a little easy work 
aeinge your own radio FREE and a 
wind charger for only $7.50 additional, 
Special temporary offer —be first— 
write quick —a le post card will do. 


Parker-McCrory Mfg. Co. 
MS 1-37 2-2609 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 


Worlds Lowest Priced 


Quality, Uy 
~ Home: 


6 $493 


Buy direct from Mill. Save $200 to $800. Price in- 
cludes all lumber readi-cut, millwork, windows, 
doors, interior woodwork, hardware, roofing, "glass, nails, 
paints, varnish and stains. We pay freight. 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 


Aladdin’s famous Readi-cut System saves labor costs and 
lumber waste. Complete plans for quick, easy erection. 
FREE Catalog shows many designs in newest 

type Homes, Summer Cottages, Garages, and 
Automobile Trailer Coaches. Write &5 it today. Address 
nearest office. Ask for Catalog No. . 


THE ALADDIN CO. PORTLAND,” OREGON 











LADIES and GIRLS latest shape high grade six jewel 





lever movement wrist watch with metal bracelet. Beau- 
tifully designed chromium plated case, or BIG CASH 
COMMISSIONS. Simply give away big colored art pic- 
tures with our famous WHITE CLOVERINE SALVE 
for cha 28, cuts, burns, sores, ete., at 25c a box (with pic- 
>) and remit as _ber new premium plan book 
SPECIAL: Cc hoice of many oth 1iums. Cloverine used in most every 
home Stee year. Be first Ofte r Ted. Send for order of salve on postal 


a 52-D. TYRONE. PA. 









da 
WILSON ct CHEM. C9. 








ITCH 


eee STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE... 
Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin afflic- 
tions? For quick and happy relief, use cooling, antisep- 
tic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. Its centle oils soothe 
the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries 
fast. Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 


lermist. We teach you at Home. 
Mount Birds, Animats, Pets, 
common specimens. ve your hunt- 
ing trophies; decorate home and den 
Make genuine KROME LEATHER, tan 
and make up furs for sparetime profit. 
FREE BOOK “,(re,'0"" 
ell about it. 
Hunters, wet. this wonderful book. Its 
Now Free. Send postal card Today— 
t 
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SOAP axe OINTMENT 


or 
SAMPLE EACH FREE>Curicurs,, DEPT. R4, MALDEN, MASS. 








When answering advertisements say, 
“7 saw it in Farm Journal” 
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less work.”” Hay comes out brown, as if it had 


FEEDING 


HE yardstick that a lot of dairy ex- 

perts use for the value of a ration is: 
Feed cost per 100 pounds of milk or per 
pound of butterfat. 

There may not be so many folks, but 
they are just as keen, who ask whether that 
yardstick is a good measure. These facts 
and figures present a case: 

The Garden Spot cow testing association 
in Lancaster County, Penna., has been go- 
ing for 12 years. Last year the 222 cows in 
the association averaged 367 pounds of but- 
terfat at a feed cost of 25 cents per pound of 
butterfat. They averaged 10,812 pounds of 
milk at a feed cost of 84 cents per 100 
pounds of milk. The value of milk above 
feed cost was $118.72 per cow. 

The Columbia County testing association, 
50 miles away, has been going seven years. 
Last year its 507 cows averaged 340 pounds 


of fat at a feed cost of 32 cents per pound of 
fat. They averaged 8,777 pounds of milk 
at a feed cost of $1.25 per 100 pounds of 
milk. The total value of milk, above feed 
cost, was $140.50 per cow. * 

Total cost of feed in the Garden Spot 
association was $91.32 per cow; in Colum- 
bia County association, $109.88. 

Question: If the lower feed cost of 84 
cents p 100 pounds of milk indicates 
vl ciency, then what right has the 
cow owner in Columbia association, with a 
$1.25 f cost per 100 pounds, to the $22 
extra ¢ e finds in his pocket after pay- 
ing his feed bills. 

The yardstick shows his feeding is less 
efhcient vecause his feed cost per 100 
pounds of milk is half again as high. And 


~ 


; $22 more to pay for clectricity, 
soll radio, Ctc. 
Is it : ort yardstick? 
Grif McKay 


I' COWS made hay, they'd cut it early. 
That's t conclusion we draw from the 
Edmund Bardett, Salisbury, 


His co were giving 200 quarts a day. 
Sudden! milk yield slumped to 160 
quarts and stayed there. Being curious as 
well as thrifty, Edmund wanted to know 
why. His curiosity led him to the discovery 
he drop the cows were being 
fed hay cut June 15, 1935. Hay cut just a 
onth later was responsible for the loss in 
milk flow—a loss equal to $2.60 a day. 


@ Suppose George Washington and his 

oops ha veled last June the same road 
from Washington's Crossing to Trenton 
over which they tramped in the darkness 
that cold Christmas night in 1776. They 
would have seen a tractor operating a hay 
cutter, blowing cut hay into the barn on 
the Oldis dairy farm. 

Mr. Oldis told me three reasons why he 
chops hay instead of putting it into the 
! with a fork. Said he: “I get more hay 

1 the barn, the cows like it better, it takes 


en treated with molasses. The haying 
is th men; used to be five with 
wagons and fork. Nobody is needed in the 
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sbout this renowned SOLN Goveramen 2 Ap- ‘ j » Lightning, wind an 


weather. Send roof measure- 
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ae Seer eeee meatier | Stice, freight paid. Ack Sor 
fozCotsiog. acer | THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bids... . 901-951 BUTLER ST. _— CINCINNATI. OO 








Grif McKay 





Plows, discs, seeds, cultivates, 
digs potatoes, landscape work, 
Swivel trailer wheels and cul- 
tivator lift for easy turning. 
f Over 4b.p. on belt work. Movr- 
a ing parts fully enclosed. Write 


Pam Mfg. Co., Dept. M-96, West Allis, Wis. 


















Whats back 

of that Switch ? 
MIGHTY DIESEL 
| ENGINES 


Who those 
Powen-Produwr at 


Top. Efficienry ? 
TRAINED DIESEL 
ENGINEERS 


If you are mechanically inclined you, too, 
can qualify yourself for the opportunities 
in this fast growing field. 



















America’s Original Exclusive Diesel 
training Schools can give you the same 
thorough and practical training that 
Hemphill graduate H.E. Godden received. 
He recently wrote... .. “| have been 
promoted to Chief Engineer, in entire 
charge of the Diesel engines in this big 
plant. Hemphill Schools are solely 
responsible for this fine position and in 
making it possible for me to hold this job y: 


(Signed) H. E. Godden 


Mail coupon today for free copy of 
“Diesel News,” containing latest facts 
and pictures on the opportunities in 
Diesel, just off the press. 


HEMPHILL 


DIESEL SCHOOLS 


located only at addresses shown below. In no 
way connected with any other schools. 
NEW YORK, 31-19 Queens Bivd.. Long Island City 
DETROIT, 2347 West Lafayette Blvd. 
CHICACO, 2010 Larrabee Street 
MEMPHIS, 447 Monroe Avenue 
LOS ANCELES. 2016 San Fernando Road 
SEATTLE, 504 Westlake North 
VANCOUVER, 8B. C., 1366 Granville Street 
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H° to get monthly weights on live- 
stock tor 4H club members, so they 
can figure rate and cost of gain, is some- 
thing of problem. Oregon 4-H’ers have 
the problem solved for them. The solution 
is trailer scales, believed to be the first port- 
able trailer scales in existence. 

The scales mounted on two-wheel trailer, 


wre drawn behind the club agent or county 
igent’s car. Adjustable legs built on four 
corners of the trailer can be lowered to hold 
the trailer rigid while in use. 


The first one of these portable scales out- 
fits, built last year, traveled 9,880 miles and 
weighed 1,310 head of livestock. When 
checked over last fall by the farm mechanics 
staff at Oregon State College, where it was 
originally built by students, the scales were 
found to be in as good condition as ever. 
With a few minor repairs to the trailer, the 
outfit was sent on its way to begin a circuit 
of 10 counties for 1936. 

A second outfit, modeled after the first 
one, with a few minor improvements and 
adjustments, has recently been completed 
for exclusive use of Lane county 4-H club- 
bers, and a third set is now under construc- 


tion for Klamath county. 


@ To college on turkeys—that’s the way 
| Clark Kistler is going. Clark is Colorado’s 
champion 4-H club turkey grower. Last year 
he raised 46 out of 50 poults and chalked up 
a profit of $1.50 a head on them. Besides, 
he herded turkeys for his parents, thereby 
eliminating grasshoppers in the community. 
He would take his 50 birds and 1,150 
belonging to his parents and move from 
one farm to another, living with the flock 
for about three months. In addition to the 
grasshoppers, the turkeys ate grain and 
commercial turkey feed. Most of Clark’s 
profits are invested in turkeys this year. 


@ Father-son partnerships don’t have to 
wait until the son is in his twenties or thir- 
ties. They can begin anytime, as_ this 
Kansas story shows: 

S. W. Watkins, near Anthony, had a 
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brood sow due to farrow. He told his 19- 
year-old son, Olen, he might have all pigs 
over eight, and could manage the sow and 
litter in any way he wished. Olen got more 
than he expected, for there were 15 pigs in 
the litter—14 good ones and one runt. 

That meant seven pigs for Olen, so he ear- 
notched his seven. During the day he 
would leave the eight with their mother for 
two hours, then take them away and put the 
seven with the sow. At night, the change 
was made every four hours. The runt 
the long end of it, because he was left with 
the sow all the ume. He soon caught up 
with his litter mates. 

When the pigs are sold there will be more 
to tell; and sull more when Olen starts 


got 


farming for himself. 


@ It isn’t all corn, hogs, potatoes and tur- 
keys that the young farmers are raising. 
Two years ago the Chamber of Commerce 
of El Centro, California, asked the F. F. A. 
chapter to raise palo verde trees to use in 
planting along the streets for city beautifica- 
tion. The chapter planted the trees on the 
school grounds and sold 850 young trees 
for $85. 

The boys are raising more palo verde 
trees this year and in addition have put out 
enough oleander cuttings to produce 1,000 
plants, which will be sold in September. 
Twelve hundred palo verde trees were sold 
to the city in June. 


@ A sweet potato weighing twelve and 
three-quarter pounds was grown by De 
Lance Squires, member of the Dixie FFF 
chapter, La Verkin, Utah. De Lance and 
his younger brother, who operate their fa- 
ther’s farm, think this may be the biggest 
sweet potato ever. What do you think? 
@ Ten enthusiastic young farmers in Obion 
county, Tennessee, ages 18 to 25, have or- 
ganized a Junior Farmers Club to meet the 
needs of boys who feel they have outgrown 
the 4H Club, yet are too young to fit in 
with adult farmers in the farm bureau. 
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DAIRY 


AIRY cooperatives in the Cleveland 

milk shed are trying to bury the 
hatchet and stop their price cutting and 
unfair practices, all of which result in lower 
returns to the dairy farmer. Five milk 
cooperatives have now formed an associa- 
tion. They meet monthly with dealers for 
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GUILTY 








price and trade agreements. 

@ Columbus, Ohio, making a bid for the | 
National Dairy Show, wants it to quit run- 

ning around, sleeping in a different bed 

every year, and come to Columbus to stay. 

\ committee representing dairy coopera- 

tives, breed associations, state university, 

dairy associations, chambers of commerce, 


State fair, presents a program to dairy show 
directors. Ohio state fair management has 
offered the use of its buildings if the show 
comes to Ohio in 1937, 


@ Milk control law was upheld by Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court in a 5 to 2 decision. 
This decision establishes the right of the 
state milk control board to fix prices. 


@ We've come a long way in forty years. 
Officers of the Otisco Cooperative Cream- 
ery, Minnesota, were perusing the records, 
preparing a history to be read at the Fortieth 
Anniversary celebration, and found an 1896 
disbursement of 25 cents for three rake 
handles. An old-timer explained that the 
handles w 


ancient open vats. 


@ “Sunburned veal” is what livestock buy- 
ers on terminal markets call the meat of 
oung calves exposed to the sun. The meat 
is red when the calves are slaughtered. 
Puts the dairyman in the red, too, for such 
meat sells slowly. City housewives don’t 
like the looks of it. 

@ After October 1 it will cost an extra $5 
a Guernsey over six months old. 
nalty is in addition to the regular 
register 
them before they are six months old. 


to register 

This $5 p 

registration fee. Save the money; 
ad > 


ICE CREAM 


B’ TTI ‘ ice cream for the Keystone 


state! rom now on milk, cream or 
but used in m: — ice cream must come 
from on 1ers who meet the minimum re- 


quirements of he state of Pennsylvania, 
and must be handled in ice cream plants by 
methods that conform with the state’s re- 
quirements for fluid milk used for pasteuri- 
Zauion. 

Up to now the ice cream. maker could 
buy his milk, cream or butter from any 
source without inspection. This was thought 
infair to dairy farmers, and so the sanitary 
law was amended to cover ice cream ma- 
terials. The new order requires inspection 
of dairy herds at least once a year by li- 
censed veterinarian. All out of state ma- 
terials used for ice cream will have to meet 
the same test as those produced on Penn- 
sylvania farms. 

One new requirement of the Pennsyl- 
vania health authorities is a temperature of 
60 degrees when milk is delivered by farm- 
ers to the dealer’s plant or platform. That 
makes milk cooling equipment a necessity. 


used to mix the cream in the | 
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Don’t Gamble! GET THE ONLY TIRE WITH 
GOLDEN PLY BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 


Onlooker: “‘That’s a mean blow-out 
you had there, Mister.” 


Farmer: “‘That’s just because I was care- 
less about tires. Never again.” 
* * * 


Are your tires safe? Do you realize what 
havoc one blow-out can play with life, 
limb, car, and pocketbook? Decide now 
—whether pata, meaeie protection isn’t 
a better investment than trying to squeeze 
a few hundred more miles out of tires 
that might blow-out. 


You know that 40—50—60 miles an 
hour is nothing for today’s cars. But do 
you know that these high speeds gener- 
ate terrific heat inside the tire? That's 
exactly what happens. Then rubber and 
fabric begin to separate. A blister forms. 
Bigger and BIGGER it grows until, sooner 
or later, BANG! A blow-out! 


An Amazing Invention 


Don’t wait until after you have a blow- 
out to equip your car with Goodrich 
Safety Silvertown Tires. Because Silver- 
















NO GOING'S TOO TOUGH 
FOR THIS SPECIAL MUD- 
FIGHTING TIRE 










Ordinary passenger cart 
tires slip and spin in 
mud. Goodrich Super- 
Traction Silvertowns 
are specially built to get 
you through with their 
TRACTOR GRIP and 
wider, flatter tread. No 
extra price premium. 


«(Make Every Road 
An Open Road’’ 





towns have something that no other tire 
in the world has—the Life-Saver Golden 
Ply—a layer of special rubber and full- 
floating cords, scientifically treated to 
resist internal tire heat. By resisting this 
heat, the amazing Golden Ply keeps rub- 
ber and fabric from separating. It keeps 
blisters from forming. And when you 
prevent the blister you prevent the high- 
speed blow-out. 

Remember safe motoring depends on 
safe tires. So see your Goodrich dealer 
about a set of Golden Ply Silvertowns. 
They cost much less than other super- 
quality tires and they may save your lifel 









HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
- HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 

















A million more 
motorists pledge 
to safe driving is 
the Goodrich goal for 1936. 
our bit to prevent accidents. 
Jo oin the Silvertown Safety League 
at your Goodrich dealer. He'll 
get for you—/ree—a handsome 
emblem with a red reflector to 
protect you if your tail light fails. 














jew Goodrich 
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Saver Tepnen 











FOR ALL 
LIVESTOCK 






WORM CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) effectively 


DESTROYS STOMACH WORMS 
IN SHEEP — ALSO LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS & HOOK WORMS 
inOTHER LIVESTOCK, HOGS, DOGS, etc. 
Easy to give, safe, exact in dose—Nema 
Capsules, properly used, do a thorough 
job without ill drug effect— Low cost. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


FREE 


WORM 


Worm Bulletin, No. 
| 650 tells you the right 
waytowormlivestock 
and No. 661, the right 
way to worm poultry. 
Helpful, Practical, 
Instructive. 

WRITE TO DESK N-1-! 


Animal Industry Dept. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BULLETINS 
NO. 650 
AND 
NO. 661 











| TELL YOU ABSORBINE 
WILL FIX THAT SWELLING 





If horses could talk, they’d thank you 
for using Absorbine to ease their strains, 
sprains, swellings and inflammation. It 
reduces the pain—keeps horse working 
during treatment—never blisters or re- 
moves hair. Great antiseptic too! $2.50 
a bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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Now to Get in— 
Make up to $75 a week 
It's notrick tomake upto$1i2 
a day when you use yourcarasa McNess 
**Store on Wheels." Farmers are buying 
everything they canfrom McNess men. 
Attractive business-getting ‘prizes, also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
pw ny he eter daily necessities a snap. 
This business is depression-proof. 


We Supply Capital — Start Now! 


There’s no better work anywhere— 


to Raise 


Your 


PAY 


pays well, permanent, need no experience to start and 


ys 
we eupoly capital to help you act started quick. You 
start m eugnty first day rite at once for Mc- 


Ness Dealer Boo tells all—no obligation. (92-A) 


FURST & THOMAS, 325 Adams St, Freeport, lll. 











‘ a ‘ Ase DADATOE 


New—Different! vane? petce fat ee 
in gives you double saving. 
“The Galloway Co., Inc., Waterloo, towa. 
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Who’s the Next President? 


Continued from page 19 


imately 5.9 per cent of the vote, as com- 
pared with the 2.1 per cent shown in the 
tabulation given here. 

The total figures for President Roose- 
velt, Governor Landon and the others are 
intere sting, and we have added up the 
columns for you as a matter of interest, 
but it must be remembered that the elec- 
tion is not decided by the total popular 
vote. The figures should be taken state 
by state, to obtain an indication of how 
the votes will stand in the Electoral Col- 
lege. For this purpose we list the number 
of electoral votes to which each state is 
entitled. 

This tabulation omits a number of 
states, most of them for the reason that 
no personal canvass has been made by 
our representatives, and, as mentioned 
above, no ballots received by mail are 
included this month. In one or two states 
we have ballots secured by representa- 
tives, but the number is so small that we 


omit these states this month. 

In the states of the Solid South no in- 
quiry has been made so far, since it 1s 
practically assured that all of these will 
support the Democratic ticket, as they 
have in every election except 1928. 

The column headed “Others” calls for 
a word of explanation. The great ma- 
jority of these ballots were marked for 
Dr. F. E. Townsend, although Dr. 
Townsend is not a candidate, and we 
understand expects his followers to vote 
for Mr. Lemke. Many of these ballots 
were received before the formation of 


Mr. Lemke’s Union Party. 

Other votes have been cast for Com- 
munist Mr. Browder, but the number is 
so small, and the prospect for this 
party is so very slim, that we hardly 
thought it necessary to keep these ballots 


separate. 
for 
ticket. 


cast 


of the 


A few more votes have been 
the head 


Prohibition 


RECORD OF FARM JOURNAL STRAW VOTES 


Presidential Elections of 1924 - 1928 - 1932 


1924 1928 1932 
Candidates: Coolidge Candidates: Hoover Candidates: Roosevelt 
Davis Smith Hoover 
La Follette 
S:raw Vote: Coolidge Straw Vote: Hoover Straw Vote: Roosevelt 
Elected: Coolidge Elected: Hoover Elected: Roosevelt 
1924 1928 1932 

By States Straw Vote Election Straw Vote [Election Straw Vote Election 
Alabama ........ Davis Davis ae Smith x x Roosevelt 
Arizona Coolidge Coolidge x x Hoover x x Roosevelt 
a. es Davis Davis Hoover Smith Roosevelt Roosevelt 
California Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Colorado Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Connecticut Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Hoover Hoover 
Delaware........ Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover x x Hoover 
ee Davis Davis Hoover Hoover ee Roosevelt 
Georgia Davis Davis x = Smith x x Roosevelt 
Sa Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Illinois Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Indiana Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
lowa Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Kansas Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Kentucky Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Louisiana Davis Davis z=: Smith x x Roosevelt 
Maine Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Hoover Hoover 
Maryland Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Massachusetts Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Smith Hoover Roosevelt 
Michigan Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Minnesota La Follette Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Mississippi Davis Davis Smith Smith  - Roosevelt 
Missouri Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Montana........ Coolidge Coolidge x x Hoover x x Roosevelt 
Nebraska Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Nevada So Coolidge Coolidge x x Hoover x x Roosevelt 
New Hampshire Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Hoover 
New Jersey ‘ Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Hoover Roosevelt 
New Mexico..... Coolidge Coolidge x x Hoover x x Roose ‘elt 
New York a Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Hoover Roosevelt 
North Carolina... Davis Davis a 2 Hoover x x Roosevelt 
North Dakota. La Follette Coolidge Smith Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
SE sae eu neces Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Oklahoma....... Coolidge Davis Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
i. ee Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover x x Roosevelt 
Pennsylvania Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Hoover 
Rhode Island Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Smith x x Roosevelt 
South Carolina... Davis Davis == Smith x x Roosevelt 
South Dakotd.... La Follette Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Tennessee cae Davis Davis Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
. 2° eee Abe Davis Davis Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
OS Coolidge Coolidge =z 2 Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
rr Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Hoover Hoover 
Li)... SPOCLET Te Davis Davis Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Washington....*. Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
West Virginia.... Coolidge Coolidge Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Wisconsin La Follette La Follette Hoover Hoover Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Wyoming ates La Folletie Coolidge =x Hoover zz Roosevelt 

xx No poll in this state, and too few voluntary mail ballots received to permit a reliable 


prediction. 


NO Spence 5 
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Re 


An Open Country Home 


Continued from page 13 


originally referred to that trade working 
with lead. With the development of sanitary 
equipment, lead has been decreasingly used 
and the work has become increasingly facile. 
It is safe to say that today any average 
mechanic can connect and install the stand- 
ardized piping, fittings and fixtures which 
make up a simple modern plumbing system. 
Particular attention has been paid here to 
accomplish a complete yet compact scheme. 

A glance at the plan shows all fixtures 
assembled in one part of the house so that 
single lines, with short branches to the vari- 
ous fixtures, supply hot and cold water and 
drainage. These lines of copper tubing, or 
wrought iron or brass pipe, all exposed in 
the basement, fixed to the underside of the 
floor joists, present not the slightest diffi- 
culty. 

The same facility can not be said of steam 
fitting or the installation of hot water heat, 
though under the conditions of this job, 
either of these types of house heating will be 
extremely moderate in cost. But far cheaper 
than steam or hot water, is warm air heat- 
ing, another excellent reason for having in- 
cluded the basement under this house. As 
there is practically no vertical piping, we 
need but set the heater in the center of the 
cellar floor and connect it with ducts to the 
registers in the rooms above. 


Linoleum on the Floors 

E ARE now ready to apply the fin- 

ished floor over the cheapest grade of 
under flooring which we could buy. It is 
linoleum, from one end of the house to the 
other. If we can afford it we shall have it 
installed by a professional, but if we take ex- 
ceptional care and follow the manufacturer’s 
directions faithfully, we can produce a good 
job ourselves. 

Patterns (if used) and colors are to be 
selected with much thought, avoiding the 
too fanciful. If a linoleum baseboard is in- 
cluded as well, so much the better, for then 
one may practically turn a hose on in a room 
where the floor is to be washed. 

In the bathroom, utility room and kitchen, 
the wainscot may be either of linoleum or 
of wallboard, the latter finished with a hard 
enamel surface either plain or marked off 
into tiles. Either of these may be applied 
almost as quickly as other wallboard or 
linoleum. 

This is a one-story house with a cellar. 
When there is, so to speak, all the room in 
the world, why double up with a second 
floor? So then, resist the temptation of 
cramping in extra rooms under the eaves, 
ven though they would work out well as 
far as the first floor plan is concerned. It 
can be done, of course, by raising the ridge 
and building in dormer windows. Up here 
is a good place for storing clothes; an excel- 
lent drying yard for the wash on rainy days. 

While all the rooms are on one level, 
notice how the sleeping quarters and bath 
are secluded from the rest of the house, but 
notice, also, how quickly the other parts can 
be reached from them. Dining room and 
living room, next to each other and con- 
nected by a wide door, provide a spacious 
area for family life and social gatherings. 


atetnaesnetine 
[Mr. Price will answer questions about this 
house if stamped envelope is enclosed. Address: 
Llewellyn Price, Farm Journal, Philadelphia, 
Penna. | 
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RECIPE FOR MORE LIVEABLE 
FARM HOMES... Beauty... 


Comfort... Permanence... Kconomy 





Here's lasting 
beauty such as every woman wants for 
her home. The roof and side walls of 
Certigrades are soft-shadowed, yet full 
of sparkling life. Random widths of 
these shingles relieve monotony—their 
natural wood texture gives an air of 
substantial strength. Passers-by pause to 
admire the honest beauty of this home. 





It’s a comfortable home too. Children 
play in any room during the coldest 
weather—and it’s remarkably cool in 
summer. That's because Certigrades 
have amazing insulation value—mil- 
lions of tiny air cells in each cubic inch 
of wood resist penetration of heat and 





Insulate as you decorate with... 


Let us send you our “Portfolio of Certigrade Homes’’ . 
f b roofs and side walls of Certigrade R ‘ tO 
| mw CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU, Department H-936, White Building, Seattle, 





cold. Fuel savings alone more than pay 
for Certigrades—to say nothing of en- 
ergy saved by fewer trips to the fuel bin. 
Such comfort is appreciated by farm 
wives; makes their daily tasks lighter. 


And Certigrade Red Cedar Shingles 
last for years—with upkeep expense 
at a happy minimum. When your chil- 
dren are grown your Certigrades will 
still be as sound as they are today — 
giving the same complete protection. 

Women —always alert to real value 
—are surprised when they find how 
little Certigrades cost. Choose Certi- 
grade Shingles for roof and side walls 
—both for material value and for their 
contribution to comfort and enjoyment 
of your home. 
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. . beautiful illustrations of homes with 


Cedar Shingles. Write today for your copy to: Rep 


ashington. 
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av ENSILAGE CUTTER inthis 4 


First of all, you get the best silo filler 
obtainable . . . the easy-running, non-clog 
Papec with improved self-feeder and many 
other exclusive features that have made 
possible a guarantee of Jarger capacity 
and longer life. 

Then when haying time comes round, 
you have a machine that, without any 
change, will put up your hay faster, easier 
and in half the usual space. In bad 


weather you can make the new molasses 
hay silage. Either way, you cut haying costs 
and step up production by ending waste. 
The 4-in-1 Pap.c also cuts and stores straw 
direct from the thresher and 

shreds fodder. 





FARM 


lou get Sf} LU | MORE than just 
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PAPEC 
s1L0 FILLER-HAY CHOPPER 


If you are considering an ensilage cutter, 
first ask your dealer about the 4-in-1 Papec. 
It gives you the most modern silo filler made, 
plus a feed roll that handles crooked, un- 
bound corn as easily as the ordinary cutter 
handles straight bundles. Then during 
those months when an ordinary cutter is 
idle, the 4-in-1 Papec makes you money by 
storing hay, cutting straw, shredding fodder. 












If you prefer the standard Papec Ensilage 
Cutter, that more farmers buy than any 
other make, you have 5 models to choose 
from. With its guarantee to do more and 
last longer, a Papec actually costs less than 
most other cutters of equal size and weight. 
See your dealer or send postal for full in- 
formation. Ask for bulletin explaining how 
molasses silage takes the weather out of hay- 
making. Papec Machine Co., 149 E. Main 
St., Shortsville, N. Y. 













1790 BROADWAY 


STORE CORN, GRAIN. oF 
SOY BEANS) in MARTIN 






100% Protection for Corn, Wheat, 
Oats, Soy Beans. Rat, Mouse, Ver- 
min, Fire and Weather Proof. Special 
Ventilation to insure quick curing. 
Accepted for Federal Loans. Low 
Prices-- Easy Payments. Write today. 


Dept. 109 





MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Mansfield, Ohio 








TEMPERED RUBBER 


UNITED STATES RUBBER doe? INC, 













GIVES THE “U.S.” ROYAL BOOT ONE THIRD 
LONGER WEAR THAN ORDINARY BOOTS. 
DISTINCTIVE TIRE TREAD SOLE. PIGSKIN 
FINISH. AND, LIKE OTHER “U.S.” BOOTS, 
EVERY BOOT IS LEAK-TESTED BEFORE IT 
LEAVES THE FACTORY. 








ORK 




















amazing money-maker for farms, truce fs. 

dens, orchards, nurseries, poultry pene es 
country homes, etc. Plows, discs, harrow 

8 cultivates, mows 3 lawns, cuts weeds. Runs belt 

e machinery. 2 to6 H. P. riding or waliing types. 

Wr f CATALOG, Low Fac- 

4 10 Day iTrial Pian. 

0 (ive penoarert anes) 

. sa: 


09 «6 Front St. lesb 
13.C West 42nd st. oe 
$312C Boqnete | Ave. 7 
668C North 4th St. 








Lowest Priced Full-Size Planer 
7 Lumber Yards, Sawmills, Contrac- 
tors, Cabinet and Pattern Shops, 
Blacksmiths and Industria] Plants: 
Here is the machine you've been _ waiti 


for. Production type THICKN' 
nd 30 NTER ‘comb bined with bg TABLE, 


a INTER, 

RABBETER, SATCHE = one R, 
BORER RO! R, SANDER, &@ LATHE. Round 

Cotterneed — with thin, HIGH SP. . Say ite for 
FREE catalog with full ‘specifications, illastrations and low prices. 















BELSAW MACHINERY CO., 913A Davidson Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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High Farming 


at Elmwood 
By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

Try as I may, I don’t seem to find 
much that seems important except the 
weather, potato prices and politics. If you 
don’t think your readers will be inter- 
ested in any of these, pitch this letter into 
your waste basket, and there will be no hard 
feelings at this end. 

First about the weather, we have had 
an in-and-out kind of a summer so far. On 
the whole, it has been dry, but we have had 
several heavy rains, and on the whole the 
crops are getting along all right. Pasture 
land is pretty well burned. The trouble is 
that we have these rains, but the rest of the 
time the sun shines hot, and the fields dry 
out again right away. 

As long as potatoes and corn stand up, I 
am not so much worried about the pas- 
tures. A three-day northeaster, which we 
may have any time now, would fix up the 
grass well enough. 

One advantage of the weather is that 
Smith and I do not have to work 24 hours 
a day spraying and weeding the spuds. 
Nothing is more discouraging than to put 
that expensive poison on the field, and have 
it all washed off the same night. 

Potato prices came down in this section 
about as fast as they went up, but as I have 
none for sale, I do not let that worry me 
right now. I put all my worrying on get- 
ting a good crop and keeping forty diseases 
out of the certified stock. 

Say, the women letter-writers seem to be 
kind of on my trail this month. I was glad 
to have the one you forwarded, signed “New 
England Woman,” which said the writer 
hoped I would throw my influence against 
the present “Raw Deal.” I have no influence 
that I know of, but it is evident that many 
people feel the way she does, and “are not 
wholly in accord with the present adminis- 
tration’s antics,” as she puts it. 

Naturally I did not like it quite so well 
when the Illinois lady told me I was “the 
most persistent belly-acher she ever read,” 
and that I actually make her sick to her 
stomach. However, I am much obliged for 
forwarding her letter. 

She is absolutely right when she says 
that I ought to be thanking God that we 
are healthy and have made a living off of 
a farm. I do do that, but maybe not often 
enough. Anyhow, I will try not to belly- 
ache in these letters. I know nobody likes 
that. 

T. Webb. 


WS SSSS SSS SSS SSS SSNS SNS SSS SN) 


‘Taxes are paid in the sweat of every 
man who labors, because they are a burden 
on production and can be paid only by 
production. If excessive, they are reflected 
in idle factories, tax-sold farms, and, hence, 
in hordes of the hungry tramping the 
streets and seeking jobs in vain. Our work- 
ers may never see a tax bill, but they pay in 
deductions from wages, in increased cost of 
what they buy, or (as now) in broad cessa- 
tion of employment.” 

. D. Roosevelt 


October 19, 1932. 
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POULTRY 


OW does your poultry house look 
H inside? Dust, cobwebs and chickens 
are inseparable, even when layers are kept 
in batteries and there is no floor litter. 

A little attention regularly works wonders, 
Dust and cobwebs can be made 
scarce in short time with a broom. Soap and 
water and a cloth, or a cloth and cleanser, 
will take care of windows, light bulbs and 


however. 


reflectors. 

These tasks done once a month are not so 
disagreeable, but let it go a long time and 
what have you? Hens may not be as favor- 
ably affected by cleanliness and cheerful 
quarters as the caretaker is (or should be). 
Hens do fare better under a proud care- 
taker. 

Regardless of how it is done, removal of 
droppings and floor litter is the biggest 
cleaning problem. Yet this operation can 
be made comparatively pleasant and time- 
saving. To insure easier cleaning, have the 
a regular scraper for droppings 
ght shanked hoe (such as used 
g ice from sidewalks) for clean- 


right tools 
ind a stral 


ror removll 


1g and scraping the floor. Droppings boards 
nd_ floc vood or concrete) ought to be 

pt well soaked with oil by occasional 

raving with crankcase oil. 

If you f t an ordeal to clean droppings 
oards daily or several times a week, try 
dropping These need to be cleaned 
only three to six times a year. Furthermore, 


litter and frequency of re- 
ially reduced by the use of 
roppings pits since less floor area needs to 

covered with litter. 

Floor litter contains fewer droppings when 

pit is used because of the greater daytime 
use of the perches over the droppings pits 
than when the perches are over droppings 
1 D. C. Kennard. 


boards. 


o > 


POTATOES 


ARGE yields of potatoes per acre do not 
mean large net returns 1n dollars per 
acre. That’s because quality affects net re- 
Often the quality of the crop is 
xcellent until the time the digger is placed 
the field. From that time until the po- 
tatoes reach the dealer the quality of the 
crop is seriously impaired. 

In a North Dakota survey, for example, 
it was found that injuries from digging 
alone involved an average of 38 per cent of 
In other cases the crop is har- 

sted at a time when the temperature is so 
high a large portion is ruined by sun scald. 

This is one of the most injurious things 
ppen to the potato crop, since 
nalizes the grower who mar- 
kets the sun-scalded crop but very often re- 
sults in the buyer refusing to purchase any 


turns. 


the tuber $. 


which can 


it not only p 


more potatoes from the section. 

The troubles of the potato have only begun 
tubers are dug since, in many 
injury is as serious as digger 
These two machines, the grader 
and the digger, should be padded to avoid 
unnecessary cutting and bruising. 

The buying public demand a high quality 
product and if growers are to sell their crop 
a profit, they must make every effort to 
W. H. Martin. 


when the 
CdSCS, grad r 


injury. 


a 


put up a quality pack. 
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GOOD GASOLINE 


Edwin H. King, Orient 
Point,N. Y., finds regular 
gasoline most economical 


fuel for tractors on Long 
Island—or in Florida. 
Read his experience. 





ALWAYS PAYS «:::=. 


‘New high compression Cletrac 
fastest working tractor I’ve 
owned...often covering 25 acres 
a day...uses no oil at all.”’ 


M*; KING’S truck farm is on 
the tip of Long Island. But in 
winter heloadshis tractors on trucks 
and goes to Florida tomakeanother 
crop while Long Island freezes. 

Operating 4 tractors, 4 trucks 
and a pick-up... farming approxi- 
mately 275 acres in winter and an- 
other 275 in summer... Mr. King’s 
experience is valuable to every 
farmer who wants the most for his 
gasoline money. 

““Mytrucksare modern highcom- 
pression jobs,” writes Mr. King, 
“but the new Cletrac ‘E’ is my first 
high compression tractor. It is the 
fastest working tractor I’ve owned 
—often covering 25 acres a day. It 
gets all the power out of gasoline— 
has so much power, in fact, that 
all hands would rather work with 
it than any of the other tractors. 

“Now that I’ve had a year’s work 
with the high compression Cletrac, 





I’m planning to get ‘altitude’ pis- 
tons installed in my large wheel 
tractor to get extra power there too. 

“Even in Florida, where we pay 
8c tax on gas, I find it pays to use 
regular grade. Several farmers near 
me there use kerosene and distil- 
late in tractors, but while they are 
laid up for repairs, my jobs are 
working. Also, I count considerable 
savings on oil bills. My experience 
is that good gasoline always pays.” 

Leading companies in every state 
today offer regular grade gasolines 
of approximately 70 octane num- 
ber. Get the full power of these 
gasolines by high compressioning 
your old tractor. Specify high 
compression when buying a new 
tractor. Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, Chrysler Building, New York 
City, manufacturers of anti-knock 
fluids for premium and regular 
gasolines. 
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2006 WORMS 


FROM 


206 BIRDS 
48 HOURS 


BY FLOCK TREATMENT 







Easy to give, easy to take, but it does the 
job—that’s Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Pow- 
der, the modern flock treatment for 
round worms in poultry. 

The active principle of Dr. Hess Poultry 
Worm Powder is nicotine, the specific for 
round worms, but in this product the nic- 
otine is combined with other materials 
which hold up its worm-killing power until 
the nicotine (full strength) reaches the 
small intestine where the worms are. 
Therefore, it is non-toxic, in fact, it is 
tasteless and odorless. Does not affect 
food consumption nor throw birds off 
production. A single dose does the job. 

2006 worms from 206 birds in 48 hours 
is but one example of the outstanding 
efficiency of this modern single-dose flock 
treatment. 

Now’s the time to worm your birds, 
pullets and hens. Give Dr. Hess Poultry 
Worm Powder in mash in the morning, 
follow with regular feed, and by the next 
night the worming is done—that’s all 
there is to it. The cost is but 4gc to Ic 
per bird depending upon the size of your 
flock. See your local Dr. Hess dealer or 
write direct to Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 

NOTE: Poultry Worm Powder is also 
available in tablet form, if you prefer 
individual dosing. 












Dr. Hess POULTRY 
WORM POWDER 












KILL RATS WITHOUT POISON 











This proven 
exterminator 
wont kill Live- 
stock, Pets or 
Poultry—Gets Rats 
Every Time. K-R-O 
is made from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended by 
U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 1533) 
Ready-Mixed, 35¢ and 
$1.00; Powder, 75¢. All 
Druggists. Results or 
Your Money Back. 
= K-R-OCompany, 
S Springfield, O. 




























KILLS RATS 


ONLY 
BROWERS oe Coeerieg 
Increases profits by increasing high 
quality egg production. Saves labor 
No feed waste. No egg breakage 
K All-steel construction. 12 to 72-hen 

sizes and larger . . . self- 
cleaning belt on larger sizes. 
New 32-page catalog de- 


scribes latest BROWER'S Hen 
sattery equipment. Send for it! 


BROWER MFG. CO. 2050 Quincy, Ilinois 


Best Poultry Paper 6 PSu.s 


Helps increase Poultry Profits. Send coin or stamps. 
50 cents for 3 years or 10 cents for 6 months 
trialt Agents wanted. American Poultry Journal 
544 So. Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
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BEEKEEPING 


| 2&8" DURING four years I have operated 
~ from 150 to 200 colonies of my own 





bees, besides taking care of a considerable 
number on shares for other people. In the 
following account of expense and crop re- 
turns, one of the share yards is taken for 
convenience, as records for it are more com- 


plete than for my own bees. 

In each case the figures are for the total 
expense to both parties for supplies, but no 
account is taken for yard rent or for travel- 
ling expenses to and from the yard, as these 
items would not figure in the cost of keeping 
bees on a farm. I bought the bulk of the 
owner’s share of the crop each year, and re- 
turns are figured on the basis of the total 


crop at the rate which I actually paid him 


for his share. 


An Investment of $400 
HE value of the apiary—40 colonies of 
bees, 100 comb honey supers, and four 
or five extra hives—is set at $10 per colony, 
or $400 in all, which is a fair estimate of the 
investment for comb honey production. For 
producing extracted honey the investment 
would be considerably more, but net returns 
probably about the same, depending some- 
what, however, on the nature of the location. 
Some extra work which the owner hired 
done, such as moving the bees to and from 
his orchard for the period of the bloom is not 
taken into account, as it does not enter into 
the cost of honey production. A few queens 
| also were bought each year, but this expense 
properly comes under the head of upkeep, 
for which a lump sum of ten per cent on the 
investment is allowed. 


Season of 1932 


| Expenses 

eee ie SOMEMNNOIE on io 0 0190.0 04.0 89 eeee:8 $21.60 
ee a os 85-0 ou 6 o'e RSS We bee 1.00 
es 5. cea a aren s 6aelerdiece soe en ecews 24.00 
es POPC EP EE TERT E EE Eee 40.00 
$86.60 

Returns 
60 cases No. 1 honey @ $2.50..........- $150.00 
4 cases No. 2 honey @ 1.75.......-+.. 7.00 
100 lbs. extracted @ 6 cents............. 6.00 
$163.00 
Less expenses 86.60 
Net return $76.40 
Average production per hive (approx)..... 40 ibs. 
Average labor profit per hive.............. $1.88 


Prices received for the honey are net, 
buyer furnishing the shipping cases and 
transportation. 


Season of 1933 


Expenses 
Ne ar $22.38 
ee SUTIINDE «5h 06 4 sis 410 6 odo rrcereiwecwe 50 
RN RU OE GE oan eine big a isve wire aioe ote 12.86 
Interest at vc ekassevies-an wen pire eu 24.00 
DD 8g POLO Pee ETT Te er 40.00 
$99.74 

Returns 
a2 cases of Doeer @ SL.00, os00 cect eenes $64.00 
8 cases of honey @ Eb aac ees aan 12.00 
80 lbs. extracted @ 6 cents.....ccesceeces 4.80 
$80.80 
Less expense 99.74 
Net loss $18.94 
Average production per hive (approx)....22 Ibs. 
Labor profit per hive... .ccccccccccceveces none 


Although clover bloomed profusely in 
1933 it yielded practically no nectar in this 
locality. Most of the honey secured was 
from poplar, dark and _ strong-flavored, 
which was one reason for the lower price. 
Another reason was a heavy yield in other 
parts of the country, with the further fact 
that business conditions were very bad. It 


is seldom that such a combination of circum- 
stances would occur. 


Season of 1934 


Expenses 
Sugar for spring ESTO ie OT S299 
Sections and foundation................. 28.78 
eer «GRU oko bo cok kee ewde neces .50 
Interest ere re re rere Ts 24.00 
oN ie, ee re oe eee ee 40.00 
$95.03 
Returns 
38 cases No. 1 honey, @ $2.60..........¢- $98.00 
24 cases No. 2 honey @ 2.00............ 48.00 
80 Ibs. extracted & culls @ 7c.......... 5.60 
$152.40 


Less expense 95.03 


Net returns $57.37 
\verage production per hive (approx)....36 Ibs. 
Average labor profit per hive............ $1.43 

The number of cases of honey in 1934 was 
only two less than in 1932, but the total re- 
turns were smaller in spite of an advance in 
price, because a much larger proportion of 
the honey was light weight, No. 2 grade. 

In 1932-33 the empty supers and those 
having sections with no honey in them were 
stacked up out of doors. These piles of 
supers were upset during the winter by stock 
rubbing against them and some sections lost 
which might otherwise have been used the 
following season. 

Season of 1935 


Expenses 
Sections & foundation i pcan eiribiiidbairen covets eo aan oat $25.95 
Carbon disulphide ......cccovvscervsecees 1.00 
ee ee ae ee ae epee ae) eee 13.15 
ee SR eS er ee 24.00 
SE PEG Ac oe Cac ssa a nee wow aed 40.00 
$104.10 
Returns 
24 cases No. 1 honey @ $2.40...........- $57.60 
28 cases No. 2 honey @ 2.00.......-e00% 56.00 
ok ae SO Se arene 9.60 
SO: Gon, Se Geiss docciecétscccas 1.80 
$125.00 


Less expense 104.10 


Net returns $20.90 
Average production per hive (approx)... .37 Ibs. 
Average labor profit per hive...........52 cents 
The yield in 1935 was “spotty”; in some 
localities it was unusually good, in others 
only a short distance away unaccountably 
poor. This condition was found more or less 
throughout the whole United States and ac- 
counts in some degree for the small profits 
from this yard. 


Average for Four Years 


HE fact that only about 40 per cent of 

the crop in this yard graded No. 1 or 
better was partly the result of “spotty” con- 
ditions. But by far the most important 
factor in the small returns from the yard was 
a 25 per cent winter loss. This was entirely 
due to bad judgment on my part. I thought 
the bees had an abundance of feed but events 
proved that I was wrong. The loss was made 
up during the summer and the average pro- 
duction is figured on the basis of the full 
number, 40 colonies. 


Balance for Four Years 


Net returns for 1932.............0202+0-$76.40 
Mat Seles BON SIGS iow cactanaawmsevds ee 57.37 
AE SOS TOE BOte cs east cteees teen 20.90 

154.67 


Net loss for 1933 18.94 





2 


Total net returns, four years $135.73 


Approximate number hours work per year...100 
TOG Tae! 6 PONG on 6c cicsaacsawsonews 400 hours 
Average labor return per hour......... 33% cents 


The total time spent in the bee yard 
each year was about 60 hours, with an ad- 
ditional 40 hours spent preparing the supers 
and cleaning and grading the honey. 


Walter H. Hull 
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CLOVER 


N HIS farm in Porter county, Indiana, 
() William Harder uses a land roller to 
lo his crop of mammoth clover that 

raises for the combined purpose of fer- 
ulity and seed. 

. ns that most of the roughage 
ut n the ground for plowing under 

d harvest, and at the same time 


see rop 1s easier to handle for the 
son that there is less straw to be put 
ough huller. 

The 1 r is used just when the heads 

coming nicely into blossom. It presses 

e whole crop almost flat. Soon the heads 
turn up again, but the stalks stay down. The 
mowing machine gets only the heads and 
parts of the stalk. Pressing down the crop 

other \ ds, too. 

With all of his mammoth clover Mr. 
Harder sows some alsike and timothy. Then 
if he wants to cut the clover for hay instead 
of seed, the alsike and timothy improve the 
quality, form some support toward keeping 
it more upright, and become an aid in 
curing besides. If the red clover shows 
promise of filling well, the alsike and timo- 
thy go down with the rest to make humus. 
@ “List your sweet clover and you will be 
ahead in the long run,” is the advice of J. A. 
Cline, D y county, Oklahoma. “It has 

een my) perience that sweet clover when 

planted in rows and cultivated, will make a 
ter growth and furnish more pasturage 
an when broadcast. 

Mr. Cline says broadcasting with a nurse 

op is right where there is plenty of 

oistu By listing the crop in, he has the 


tection from the wind when 
plants are small. The field is also left 
uch ondition that the crop can be 


kill weeds and save moisture. 


LOCKERS 
® LD rage lockers proved their 
val to lowa farm women during 


the recent hot spell. There are seventy odd 
cold storag ympanies in the state which 
ovide cold storage lockers, and fifty more 
considering the service. 
Locker space in a cold storage vault, with 
apacity for 150 to 300 pounds of meat, 1s 
nted to farmers for $10 a year. Meat, 
utter, be or whatever else the farm 
nily wants to preserve is kept at low 
nperatui nul drawn out for use. 

A butcl is employed who kills and 
sses hogs, cattle or sheep, brings them 
he chilling room where they hang untl 

thoroughly chilled. Then he takes the car- 
to the processing room where he cuts 

1 up, v them in wax paper, stamps 
contents of each package, and places the 

t on in the freezing room. [n 45 
ours th is then transferred to the 
rs. At inal charge is made by the 
tcher for killing, cutting and wrapping 
Each patron makes a deposit for a key 
to his locker which gives him daily access 
the plant. He goes to the plant as he 

ld to his post office box, and selects his 
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HARRY J. TUTHILL... Union Leader smoker, and famous creator of ‘‘THE BUNGLE FAMILY” 


Yes, Mr. Tuthill, a dime’s no longer small change. It's mighty 
important money when it buys that big red tin of Union 
Leader tobacco. This smooth old Kentucky Burley has got 
whatittakes to winaman...and hold him. For mellowness, 
for fragrance, for downright smoking satisfaction it matches 
any fancy pipe mixture in everything but price. (Aces high 
for cigarettes, too! Try it when you roll your own.) 


© P. Lorillard Ce., Inc. 


UNION LEADER 






THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 





TINY aS | 
for your TABLE 


A good shotgun is a mighty 
































useful thing around the 
farm. You need it to exter- 
minate vermin that raid 
your crops and damage your 
property. To bring home 
game for the table. To pro- 
vide the keen sport in hunt- 
ing that makes farm life so 
much more enjoyable for 


old and young folks alike. 
When you geta gun you want 
to be sure it’s a good one. 
Stevens offer you two...a double 
barrel and a single barre! gun. Both 
are strong, serviceable, well-built, 
and absolutely reliable. They make 
the most of the power in modern shot 
shells .., give long-range effective- 
ness... will last a lifetime. Owing to 
their great popularity and our mod- 
ern manufacturing methods, you can 
get them from your dealer at ex- 
tremely low prices. To get Stevens 
Quality .. . insist on getting a Stev- 
ens-built gun. Write today for des- 
criptive folder. 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 
Division of 
Savage Arms Corporation 
Dept. K-6 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


No. 311 
Springfield Brand 
Illustrated 
Double Barrel 
12-16-20 Gauge, .410 Bore 
Selected forged steel barrels, 
roof tested. Frame beauti- 
fully polished and case hard- 
ened. Walnut finish stock, 
full pistol grip. 
No. 94 
Springfield Brand 
Single Barrel 
12-16-20 Gauge and 
-410 Bore 
Selected American Wal- 


nut stock and forend, 
Case hardened frame. 


STEVENS 


SPRINGFIELD 
SHOTGUNS 


LEARN TaN3 


Training includes all 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Diesel F 
Actual shop methods. Experienced instruct 
Largest. est Trade school in West. N 
quipment to work on 
carn room an d_ boar . 
Ww coach R * far i 4 . 
30,000 graduate s. Write for 
details Piste ge. NATIONAL "ScHooLs, 
Dept. F 3-9, 4000 S. Figueroa St., Los Ans- 
eles, Calif. 








Engines, Propane, 

Natural Gas, Auto 

Diesel Electrics. 

Machine Shop and 
tteries. 


NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 
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BY AUSE wooden loading chutes for 
livestock had to be repaired or rebuilt 
so often, J. Chapman, La Salle county, 
Illinois, decided to make one of steel. Result 
is one that has strength, relatively light 
weight, durability. 

Uprights and side rails are made of angle 
taken from an old windmill derrick. 
Incline for the platform is nothing more 
than the frame of an old automobile. The 
floor for a time appeared to be a real prob- 


iron 


lem. That couldn’t be made of metal; 
least, none was available. 

Then Chapman conceived the idea of a 
floor made of heavy planks that could be 


slipped into the frame when stock was to 
be loaded, taken out after the job was over, 
and put away in the barn till needed. Ani- 
mals passing over it are perfectly safe. 
Angle iron and braces were cut to proper 
lengths and drilled right in the farm shop. 


Balers, Fences, Batteries 


@ The pick-up baler which bales hay right 
from the windrow gets a boost from Clyde 


Walker, agricultural engineer at Oregon 
State College. Says he: “It is considered 
practical piece of equipment where hay is 


produced commercially in large quantities 
for sale baled.” The new machine operates 
by tractor power, and has a practical ca- 
pacity of from 1% to 2 tons per hour, and 


considerably more under favorable condi- 


tions. 

@ Walter G. Ward, extension specialist in 
rural engineering, Kansas State College, 
says the electric fence is being used by 


many Kansas farmers. 
@ Some farmers are doing but it isn’t 
This refers to the practice 


good practice. 
or radio batteries for 


of using automobile 
engine-driven lighting plants. 

3attery manufacturers say automobile bat- 
teries or radio batteries are not so able to 
absorb the high charging rate of the engine- 
driven generator, which ranges from 17 to 
30 amperes. The proper charging rate for 
the auto battery is more likely to be 10 or 12 
amperes. 

A larger battery is best for the light plant 
—one of the glass or rubber jar type. The 
larger battery, besides being able to take the 
faster charging, needs to be charged less 
frequently. The larger battery gives better 
performance, too. Batteries made especially 
for lighting plants have thicker plates than 
auto batteries, and they mean longer battery 
life. 

In short, buy a battery made especially 
for the job it is intended for. 


Combine for Soybeans 


@ A market for soy beans led Harold Irwin, 
Ida county, Iowa, buy one of the new 
type light combines, operating from the 
power take-off, and which rides on pneu- 
matic tires. It will harvest 70 acres of soy- 
beans this year. Last year Mr. Irwin had 40 
acres, which averaged 22 bushels. 

Mr. Irwin has put pneumatic tires on his 
tractor. He uses tractor to pull a field silage 
harvester, which cuts up the corn in the 
field so that it is ready to elevate at the silo. 
He finds it mtch easier to get the neighbors 
to help fill the silo, since this harvester does 
away with the lifting of heavy bundles. 
Eight to 10 acres of corn can be easily cut 
and elevated in a day with this machine. 
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Useful Booklets—Free 


A surprising amount of practical information 
is given in service booklets published by the 
makers of products which are used on farms or 
in farm homes. 

Any of the booklets listed below will be sent 
free (except where a small charge is spe- 
cially mentioned) to any Farm Journal reader 
requesting them. Simply write a letter or post 
card to the firm mentioned, asking for the 
booklet or catalog by its exact title or descrip- 
tion. 

Additional lists will be published in future 
issues. 

“A Better Way To Put Up Hay.” All about 
a new method of haying. How it saves work, 
and handling cost; eliminates feeding-waste. 
Mechanical features illustrated and explained. 
Papec Machine Co., 149 E. Main St., Shorts- 
ville, N. Y. 5 

w~ ~ ~ 

Diesel Engine Instruction. Three courses of 
instruction in the operation of Diesel engines. 
Six schools, convenient to each section of the 
country, or home study, described in “The 
March Of Diesel” sent free by Hemphill Diesel 
Schools, 31-19 Queens Blvd., Long Island, N. Y. 


w ~ w“~ 


Tractors. “Farmall 12” is shown in its many 
with quick attachable machines for culti- 
vating, harrowing, planting, listing and laying 
by. The model is pictured with all the attach- 
ments in detail. International Harvester Co., 
606 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


~ ~ ~ 


Separators. In their booklet, 
about the new separator featuring 
mechanical parts of stainless steel, suspended 
self-balancing bowl and new design of skim- 
ming. Models and integral parts illustrated. 
Melotte Separator Co., Dept. 2506, 19th St., & 
California Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


uses: 


Melotte tells you 
important 


a a a 


Farm Radio. Literature about combination of 


a radio (built especially for farm use) and 
Windcharger (operating power furnished by the 


wind). No power line. No run down batteries 
Zenith Radio Corp., Dept. 35, 3620 Iron St., 
Chicago, III. 
a a a 
Cedar Shingles. “Portfolio Of Certigrade 


and illustrates typical farm 
Beauty, insula- 
advantages 
Dept. 


Homes” describes 
homes using red cedar shingles. 
tion, permanence and economy are 
claimed. Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
H-936, White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
=) ~) a 

“General Purpose Models 
a 44-page book telling the 
simplicity, economy and 


General Tractors. 
A & B Tractors,” 


story of John Deere 
durability. All about attachments, models and 
specifications. John Deere Plow Co., Dept. 


GF-28, Moline, IIl. 
& & &@ 
Shotguns. A descriptive illustrated folder on 
Springfield models with highly polished frames, 
and full pistol grip. Write J. 


hardened case 


Stevens Arms Co., Dept. K-6, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 
r= & &é 


Fruit Tree Catalog. Colored photographs and 


illustrations for all types of fruit trees, shade 
trees, shrubs, flowers and landscaping. Stark 
Bros. Nursery, Dept. FJ8-36, Louisiana, Mo. 


a a r~) 
Fertilizer 


and are 


& Lime. Why they 
money-makers. 
models ex- 


Spreaders For 
are a good investment 





Nine advanced features of latest 
plained and illustrated in the booklets “John 
Deere Model E Spreader” and “John Deere 


Power Spreader.” John Deere Plow Co., SL-8, 


Moline, Ill. 


& & @ 
| “Painting With White-Lead.” Simple direc- 
| tions on the easy mixing of paints to produce 
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western Yeast Co., 1750 N. 


a smooth, economical surfacing. Color chart 
included. National Lead Co., Dept. FJ-41, 
111 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
a a a 
Farm Lighting Plants, from 750 to 2,000 


tt capacity, automatic, semi-automatic or non- 
itom described and illustrated with com- 
plete mechanical _ specifications, Continental 
Motors Corp., Dept. W-8, 12801 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Ice From Oil Heat. All advantages of iceless 
frigeratior vhere electric current is unavail- 
le, ex] d in the “Superfex Oil Burning 
Retrigerat booklet. Perfection Stove Co., 
696-C, Cleveland, O. 
a é é 
Oil § Oil burning cook-stoves and 
nges ¢ t described and illustrated, with 
tica and kitchen suggestions, in a 
page booklet “Perfection Oil Stove” sent free 
Perfection Stove Co., 7696-C, Cleveland, O. 
a a a 
Tractor Efficiency & Economy, through using 
ber ti explained with photographic and 
istical proof in “Farming The 48 States With 
Goodyear.’ Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
\ n, O. 5 E p 
& & &é 
Treasure Chest Of Home Canning.” A valu- 
guide to « food preservation, including 
pes, ste in canning and time tables. Other 
“Ca ng Of Corn, Peas, Lima Beans & 
String Bea and “Pressure Cooker Method of 
e. &3 Mention which booklet or 
klet vish in writing. Kerr Glass Mfg. 
Co., 243 Title Insurance Bldg., Sand Springs, 
Okla 
a & & 
| B How to break in a new pipe; 
to : n old pipe taste better, sweeter. 
vn & Williamson Tobacco Co., Dept. FJ-69, 
ille, K : . : 
& é é 
} Inst “Protect Your Sight With 
an | t’’ illustrates models of kerosene 
in terns. Coleman Lamp & Stove 
Co., Dept. FJ-168, Wichita, Kans. 
Baby B ritten by a registered nurse and 
ked with helpful up-to-date hints on correct 
re and training of infants. Blank pages for 
own rds, too. Send 10c¢ in coin or 
tamps to Ge Products, Dept. FJA, Fremont, 
Micl 
& a & 
Shell a Cartridge folder tells about the new 
ercuri Staynless”’ cartridges. Write the 
inchester Repeating Arms Co., Dept. 68-F, 
ew Have ( 1. 
a a a 
Yeast I ] ¢ By writing to the North- 


Ashland Ave., 


icago, IIl., 1 can get a free sample of yeast 

) tablets and literature about its healthful 
11101es. ? 4 
o~ ~ -~ 

Practical Hints on Painting & Decorating.” 

tures the t color combinations for your 

insi outside and individual rooms 

ketched in color. You can also find the 

to your own painting problems among 

158 que and answers that are listed. 


Bros. Paint Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


. : : 


~ ~ m~ 

Style B Stout Women & Misses,” 

B f Infants’ & Children’s Apparel” 

] the 1 tant Mother.” These well 

ed cat how you the latest and best 

in clot undergarments, and comfort- 

Accessori Lane Bryant, Dept. 172, 39th 

St. at Fifth Ave., N. Y s 

@ ~) a 

H Ranges and Furnaces. A complete 


your inspection in this new 
talog. New models with advantages in con- 
heat circulation at factory prices. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Dept. 10, Kala- 
Michi 


struction an 
Writ 
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The 60th Year of a 
Rented Farm 


Continued from page 24 


water and salt as desired but there are no 
box stalls to pamper the cows. 

Milking machines have been in use during 
the entire 15-year period yet never has a cow 
lost the use of a single quarter during this 
time. All milk sold is separated and goes to 
a neighboring cooperative creamery. 

Only about 100 hogs are now raised and 
fed out each year. These are farrowed in a 
central hog house and later moved out to 
pasture. 

A truck and tractor are owned jointly, 
while Mr. Hansen has furnished five horses 
for field work. The horses are now getting 
old and will be retired from much active 
work by the addition this spring of a light 
tractor with which cultivating and mowing 
equipment will be used. This tractor is 
being paid for entirely by Mr. Hansen, he 
told me, because if he were the landlord, he 
would not like to be asked to invest in a 
second tractor for the farm. 

The same contract, renewed each time for 
a period of three years, has been in force 
since March 1, 1921. It states that the follow- 
ing shall be furnished on equal basis by both 
parties: 

All seed; livestock with exception of 
horses; feed and salt for same; registration 
fees for purebred livestock; freight charges 
for shipping either feed, seed or partnership 
livestock; veterinarian and stock medicine 
expense, except for horses; machine expense 
for threshing, filling silo, etc., including fuel 
if necessary; binding twine; taxes on un- 
divided livestock and crops held in common 
and cost of insuring same; and telephone 
rent. In addition the labor cost of a man in 
the barn is shared equally, and also fuel and 


| oil for tractor and truck. 








All Down in Black and White 


R. MERNER furnishes all limestone, 

which they mutually agree should be 
used; sprayer and chemicals for the farm 
orchard; breeding fee, in case colts are 
raised; as well as materials to keep build- 
ings, fences and tle drains in repair. 

Mr. Hansen supplies and keeps in repair 
all machinery except a few special items 
which are held in joint ownership. He also 
furnishes all field labor as well as work 
horses, fed from undivided feed. 

The Hansens also have a garden and truck 
patch for their own use, in return for which 
Mr. Hansen promises to keep the premises 
in a neat and tidy condition. 

As tenant, he agrees to spray and prune 
orchard, keep tile outlets open and replace 
broken lengths, keep the buildings and 
fences in good repair, except in case of exten- 
sive work or alterations. Manure must be 
hauled as often as possible to the fields to be 
most beneficial to crops and land. Weeds, 
briars and bushes must be kept cut on fields, 
fence rows, ditch banks and roadways. 

Poultry is owned in partnership but the 
Hansen family is allowed all the poultry and 
eggs desired for use on the farm, as well as 
milk and fruit. 

The contract also provides that a detailed 
inventory of all partnership property shall be 
made January | each year; that accurate ac- 
counts are to be kept of all transactions per- 
taining to the farm business; and that these 
shall at all times be accessible to Mr. Merner. 
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TODAYS 
TRUCK 
NEWS 





THOUSANDS FLOCK TO DODGE 
DEALERS FOR FREE GAS TEST! 


ODGE trucks are now priced with the 

lowest—yet owners report “they save up 
to $95 a year on gas alone.” Dodge dealers 
have a little invention called a gasometer 
that shows you exactly how far any truck 
will go on a gallon. Borrow it without obli- 
gation and make a free test of your present 


| truck—then use it to test a new Dodge. 









CyL—Priced with the lowest. Only 
1%2-Ton Stak e—162" W. B.(shown above). $750" 


SPEC 

MENT PLAN FOR FARM- 
ERS *List prices at factory, 
Detroit, subject to change with- 
out notice. Special equipment, 
including dual wheels on 1" - 
ton models, extra, 
finance 
terms gladly arranged to 
fit your budget, 
Commercial 
Company. 


DODGE TRUCKS 


| Thousands everywhere are making this free 


test—and are learning amazing facts about 
the way Dodge saves gas money. See your 
Dodge dealer today! 


= 


1¥e-TON STAKE—136" W. B. 6- $690" 


1’2-Ton Chassis — 136" W. B., 6-Cyl....$505° 
1AL TIME PAY- 









Low-cost 
plan for farmers, 


through 
Credit 
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feet into the air. She stood there, silhouetted 
against the sky, looking down at him. Her 
face broke, he thought, into a tantalizing 
smile; she lifted her sombrero and waved it 
at him. 

“Adios, senor. This is the trick you teach 
me, pretending sleep, you remember? Next 
time, you will use the handcuffs, yes?”” She 
swung the horse, dug in her spurs, and was 
gone. 

Doane’s heart leaped, and sank. He 
wanted to believe that she was not so angry, 
after all, that this had been an act. But her 
words had burned their way into his heart. 
He couldn’t forget them. Sulkily, he stood 
stroking the mane of the wounded mount 
she had left him. 

“Well, come on, stranger. It’s a long way 
to Tres Hermanos.” 

Ir WAS midnight 
when he arrived back at the ranch, leading 
the horse. His cowhands were waiting, 
anxiously, for Flick had arrived hours be- 
fore, and his posse were camped near the 
corrals. Doane gave no account of himself, 
except that he had lost his mount by ac- 
cident. 

“Sure mighty obliged to you,”’ yawned 
the sleepy sheriff, gratefully. “But I don’t 
savvy you, Doane. Never did, I guess. None 
the less, I'm thankin’ you for the help you 
give me today. We'll run that outfit into 
the ground tomorrow.” 

Flick had been as close to success as the 
hound that snaps a tuft of hair from the 
escaping rabbit’s haunch. The closing down 
of night was all that had saved the fleeing 
riders. And Flick now knew that one of 
their number had been pushed into the 
brush and left behind. But tomorrow, he 
reasoned, would see complete success. He 
had already commandeered fresh mounts 
from Tres Hermanos, and he would hit the 


trail at dawn. 
Dawn found a 


gaunt, long-legged blue roan saddle-animal 
in the horse herd that hadn’t been there 
when Doane fell asleep. The roan wore 
Doane’s saddle. Doane knew where it came 
from. 

Flick invited him to come along, to be 
in on the capture. 

“Nope, sheriff,” he replied. ‘Thanks. 
But I can’t go. Got work of my own to do.” 

Once more, Doane rode to the top of the 
ridge when the posse rode off, and watched 
them. Short miles from the ranch yards the 
sheriff quartered into the fresh trail and 
Doane could see with surprise that it hit 
squarely in a new direction, to the north- 
east, directly toward the distant Maxmilla 
City region. 

There was, Doane knew, some pretty 
rough country in that quarter, and the 
Sheriff was not long in making that dis- 
covery himself. 

At the end of an hour Doane saw the 
posse come to a stop. The dust cloud ceased 
to rise. Plainly Sam Flick had come upon 
something. Then to his surprise the dust 
cloud began to come closer, and in due time 
the Sheriff was back at Tres Hermanos, 
accompanied by a lone member of his posse, 
a deputy from San Loreto. Miles to the 
northeast, the trail had gone into a vast 
strip of up-ended, broken and eroded rock 
and shale land. Here it had simply disap- 
peared in the rocks. It was lost as easily as 
that . . . vanished! 
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Desert Guns 


Continued from page 21 


To Flick, the northeasterly direction of 
the trail, toward Maxmilla City, was omi- 
nous. He remembered what had transpired 
under his very nose, in San Loreto. So he 
had decided to split his men, the four one- 
time Rancho Hermanos riders, led by 
Suarez, riding directly for the distant town. 
Flick himself, with the San Loreto deputy, 
intended to use the railroad from Sand 
Wells; arriving in Maxmilla City, he would 
gather more men and come down in a 
cross-maneuver, 

“Sheriff, I think they’ve foxed you,” 
Doane told him. “I bet those four went 
out of the rock country in four different 
directions. Jim won’t get them riding down 
from Maxmilla City. They are too smart 
for you and those horse-stealing deputies of 
yours, Sam. That’s the truth of it.” 

“We'll get ’em,” was Flick’s dogged reply. 
“I'll show that outfit that there are some 
limits to what they can do.” 

Flick and his deputy got the late train 


out of Sand Wells. 
Doane himself was 


in Sand Wells that evening; he loped in 
leisurely, and arrived at the railroad station 
at about ten o'clock. He walked into 
Monte’s office without bothering to knock, 
and surprised him over his instrument. He 
waited while Monte took down his message 
and turned off his key. Cigarettes were 
lighted, chairs tipped back against the wall. 

“Well, senor el ranchero,” smiled Monte 
through the smoke. “You have been riding, 
I hear! Burning saddle-leather an’ wearing 
down good horse flesh. An’ all to what 
purpose, may I ask?” 

“Por nada,” said Doane bitterly. “Noth- 
ing.” 

“So? Not failure?” asked Monte, in mock 
surprise. 

“Yes . . . failure,” mumbled Doane. 
“Funny how a woman can show a man up.” 

“A woman?” 

“Or a girl,” said Doane. “I did all I 
could, Monte. After your story, I couldn’t 
do much less. No man could!” 
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"If you ask me, I think he’s kinda nutty” 


“Meaning?” asked Monte, suddenly seri- 
ous. 

“You know what I mean,” replied Doane. 
“And I bet you know how my roan horse 
got back into my corral last night, too. I 
don’t care. My end of this thing seems to 
have turned out to be simple blackmail and 
bluff. None the less, that bluff, with the two 
thousand I gave La Rue, called his bluff and 
won the deal. It was the only way I could 
touch La Rue .. . except the way the girl 
was going at it, taking back what she could 
get of her own . . . Uh . Monte, you 
remember a sealed envelope I gave you not 
so long ago, to keep for Miss Alvaro?” 

“I do. It is in safe keeping.” 

“Good! This is what worries me. The 
Sheriff is getting desperate. Sooner or later, 
he'll draw blood; I know Sam, and it’s 
serious. Monte, you’ve got to get that en- 
velope to Dolores without much delay. It 
contains La Rue’s deed for Rancho Her- 
manos. The papers are made over to her, 
through me. Savvy? The ranch is hers, 
legally and every way. There's also a signed 
statement from La Rue, to the effect that all 
charges he made against her are groundless. 
I want you to give her those papers, now. 
And tell her to take them and get on 
Rancho Hermanos land, where she belongs; 
to put those vaqueros of hers back to work, 
and stay there. So far Flick hasn’t a thing 
that'll touch her, except La Rue’s com- 
plaints. As for the two thousand dollars, if 
she won’t take the rancho as a gift, she can 
pay me back when she has the cash, or give 
me a note for it. But I wish she'd just for- 
get it. And I guess that’s about all I’ve got 
to say, Monte.” 

Monte studied Doane. He lighted a fresh 
cigarette. He smiled slightly. He said: 

“From the first I say that I will come to 
like you in the end. Meestair Deputy Jim 
Doane. Yes... jus’ so, my frien’. Meestair 
Doane, you are a man! Or, as we Spanish 
say, caballero, which has shades more of 
meaning ... a rider, a brave man and a 
gentleman. It is an expressive word, that 
caballero.” 

“Thanks, Monte. Gracias. Well, this fin- 
ishes things. I'll be leaving Rancho de los 
Tres Hermanos by tomorrow. You might 
tell her that, too, Monte.” 

Monte rose gracefully, and as he bowed 
their hands met. 

“There is jus’ one thing,” said Monte 
slowly. “I wish to know whether you think 
this young Senorita which steals horses and 
returns them also robs trains and banks?” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, no reason,” said Monte. “Only... 
well, there is difference between stealing 
some cattle that justice knows belong to the 
house of Alvaro an’... a train robbery, or 
this last affair at San Loreto. You see?” 

“One look at the girl’s face show's she’s 
no thief,” snapped Doane. “Flick has no 
proof. I don’t know what the explanation 
of these other affairs is, but...” 

“My frien’, have you thought of those 
men riding with Dolores Alvaro?” asked 
Monte. “They are ol’-time vaqueros; riders 
from the ol’ rancho, or sons of those men. 
Good men, hard riders, no fools! Those 
three I get you for the ranch .. . they are of 
these vaqueros, senor. They would throw 
down their lives at her feet. But do you not 
suppose they say to themselves sometimes: 
‘We are already outside the law, why not 
make more of it? Play big. Get some 
money as well as a few head of cattle!’ 
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My frien’, do you suppose they do not ask 
themselves that, eh? An’ might that not 
draw a certain young lady into affairs that 
were far from her own choosing? Eh? 
Might it not?” 

The telegraph instrument began to click. 
Monte listened for a moment, then turned 
like a cat and dropped into his chair. He 
. When it was finished, 


gan to write 
Monte picked up the message, poker-faced, 
and handed it to Doane. 

For you,” he said simply, “I will be gone 
for a little while, to get the day operator to 
take my place tonight. Perhaps you will 

iit for me to return, Senor Doane?” 


Doane read the telegram as Monte slipped 
rough the door. His face went white as he 


Tres Hermanos 
Wells Siding 
Maxmilla City Cowman’s Mortgage 
Bank robbed tonight. Over $100,- 
ties and cash gone. Four men and 
| lled job. Beat me to it. Hit- 
vack for your country now. Two citi- 
1. One dying. I’m deputizing 
1 don’t fail me this ume. 
Sam Flick 


Tue SLEEPY  day- 


n to the ofice and took Monte’s 
lace. But was a full half-hour before 
Monte returned, two handsome, pearl- 
handled guns in holsters at his hips. 
“Shall we go now?” he said quietly. 
“Not yet. I have a message for you to 
nd Sam. Just say ‘Send badge,’ and sign 








you again. Jit 


in came in 


n sat on a rock butte that over- 
ked all that vast expanse of desert coun- 

Che hour was shortly past noon. Heat 
devils shimmered across the hot landscape. 
Eastward there was a tiny finger whirlwind 
dipped playfully at a desert ridge, 
a thin column of powdery dust 
kyward. One of the men searched the 
th horizon with the binoculars that had 
npanion for many days. The 
smoked many cigarettes, and he 





muttered Monte Garcia, con- 
“have I liked being wide 
iwake, with open eyes, in the daytime. For 

days are hot an’ drowsy, so a man may 

‘Pp; nights are cool, for his work an’ his 
play. Awake in the daytime, I feel seeck— 
or maybe so it is only too many cigarrillos.” 

Take a look north,” said Doane sud- 
denly. “Looks like something. stirring 
along the skyline there. Too far away to be 


sure, 


“Nev lire 


if 
*rsationally, 


Languidly Monte looked through the 
glasse Ss. 
“Perhaps,” he said, and gave the glasses 
ck. “Or perhaps a little dust whirlwind. 
But one thing troubles me, my frien’.” 
‘What is that?” 
‘I will be frank. It is you!” said Monte. 


“I do not quite know what you intend to 


] 
ao 


“Do you need to ask?” Doane snapped. 
\ hundred thousand dollars in this rob- 
shot, one dying. 
Nothing less than murder, that killing! Do 
you have to ask what I’m going to do about 
it, if I get the chance?” 

‘Jus’ so,” said Monte. “But I do not 
mean the four men, who did the robbery 

I mean about the one called 
the fifth rider! If it turns out 


bery. Two bystanders 


an’ shooting. 


AC complice 
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that way, what would you do about—fer? 
Eh? I wonder about that.” 

Silence. While Doane studied the horizon 
north, there was a long moment of silence. 
Yet Monte knew that the gesture was only 
mechanical and Doane saw nothing through 
the glasses. Sharply, he whirled. 

“Don’t ask me that!” 

In a little while Monte smiled. 
true then,” he said. 

“What is true?” 

“You have seen this young lady—twice 
perhaps; maybe three times. But you love 
her. My question is answered. I, who have 
seen her many times—” 

“You love her, too, Monte?” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Monte Garcia softly. 
“How else could it be? . .. But only as a 
brother. Jus’ like one older brother, my 


frien’.”’ 
W ITHIN half an 


hour a definite spot of dust could be traced 
on the flat north horizon. It did not weave 
like one of the finger whirlwinds and it had 
lasted too long, moving slowly forward. 
The spot grew in size and obtained slight 
length across the terrain. In three-quarters 
of an hour the glasses revealed pin-point 
dark dots preceding the dust. But it was as 
yet impossible to count their number with 
accuracy. 

“Coming this way!” muttered Doane, 
“and if they hold it they'll hit through those 
rock ridges and buttes somewhere to the 
left of us.” 

Time passed. Monte Garcia watched a 
tiny, flecked sand lizard that sunned itself 
on the hot surface of a boulder. He smiled 
interestedly when the lizard caught a fly. 

“That little fellow is like us,” considered 
Monte. “He waits—an’ catches his fly. But 
again it is different’—and Monte laughed 
ironically—‘‘the fly has no power to hurt the 
lizard!” 

Doane passed the glasses to him again. 

“Count ’em, Monte! See if I’m right.” 

For a long while now Monte gazed 
through the glasses. His face showed no 
emotion when he said, slowly: 

“Five! Five riders!” 

“Yes,”’ agreed Doane, after moments had 
passed. 

He became engrossed in a new study, a 
second seeming line of dust just showing on 
the horizon. In time this took form, mi- 
nutely but steadily moving. It followed the 
first. The actual distance separating the two 
bands of riders was probably six or eight 
miles. The visual panorama of the binocu- 
lars was vast. 

“Flick couldn’t have lost much time get- 
ting on the trail last night,” muttered 
Doane. “He means business this time. 
Looks like half the population of Maxmilla 
City in that posse with him.” 

Monte, too, studied the second line of 
dust for a long while, seeming to smile. 

“Jus’ so! We used to say at the gambling 
tables: “Watch out for the unlucky player 
when the cards once turn to him.’ It is a 
true saying, my frien’.” 


“Tt is 


The TWO men si- 
lently worked their way to the base of the 
butte. The hot sunlight slanted now, with 
early afternoon. Two mounts and a pack 
animal were tied in a fringe of low mesquite 
shade. They watered the riding animals 
with a scant gallon or two from the pack 
tins. Blankets were smoothed, saddles re-set 
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CAPSULE DOES THE 





















Worms sweep through poultry flocks. They 
place your birds at the mercy of paraly- 
sis, leukemia, intestinal catarrh,. Actual 
deaths, intestinal poisoning, big feed bills 
and empty nests occur, too. Don't let 
these 7 plagues steal your profits. 

Treat your flock with the revolutionary “Split- 
Action” Capsule that does the work of two 
ordinary worm treatments, 

Authorities have proven nicotine and kamala 
most effective for destroying large round, pin 
and tapeworms. But, they warn, when given 
together in ordinary capsules or powders 
these drugs interfere with each other and 
make satisfactory results impossible. 

Pratts “Split-Action’ Capsules end this diffi- 
culty. They work by the new “Split-Action” 
process (patent applied for), which releases 
two different worm treatments hours apart. 
One drug is released instantly, The second 
drug, prepared by an exclusive process, is re- 
leased into the fowl’s intestines hours later. 
There is no interference and less shock to the 
birds. Each drug must act separately, That’s 
why one “Split-Action” Capsule does the work 
of two ordinary worm treatments. Demand 
Pratts “‘Split-Action’”” N-K’s from your dealer 
today or use the coupon to order direct. 










Check size and quantity desired, include check 
or money order, and mail to 
Pratt Food Co., Dept. Philadelphia, Pa. 
irds 8 ibs. and Gocer 
Use Chick and Pullet 
f 
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STEEL / 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 
Free The! then only: $8 thal $5 
a month—or return separator at OUR 
expense — you alone to be Judge. 
Write Today! 
Send postal for Free Melotte facts, 
offers, terms. 


catalog, . Hurry! 
A 
THE MELOTTE 2 3pAco22 
PORTABLE ¥ 


PAGE MILKEAR S i 


They cost so little, compared with pipe line 
machines, that hand milking doesn't pay. Spe- 
cial low-cost model for «mall herds @ to 16 
cows). No valves; visible milking. Hand, elec- 
tric, or gasoline motor. Dairymen agents 
(users only) wanted for county territories: lib- 
eral discount. Act now before prices advance. 

















PIONEER MFG. CO., Derr. mm-o6 WEST ALtis, Wis. 
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HOUSANDS of farm and suburban families 
can tell you that running water costs them 
less with a MYERS Water System than they ever 
deemed possible. The efficiency of these well 
made water systems is so high, their durability so 
remarkable, that power costs are minimized and 
expenses for repairs reduced to almost nothing. For true 
economy, install a MYERS. Made in styles and sizes to suit 
all needs; for operation by hand, windmill, gasoline engine 
or electricity. Deep and shallow well models. Write 


today for booklet while prices still are low. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Ashland, Ohio 


422 Fourth Street 
“Pump Builders Since 1870” 







Send free water system booklet and name « 


Address 





f nearest dealer. 
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WAKE UP YOUR STOP Your Rupture 


LIVER BILE 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.’’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. 


for Your Old 
D Ostparator 
30 Days Write for FREE separ- 


ator book. Tells BEST 
FREE TRIAL way to skim CLOSER 


1937 Model by exclusive ball-bear- 


ing Tubularmethod and 
gt all the cream - - undamaged! 
hows how to earn larger cream 
cheques; save hours ‘daily, end 
drudgery of washing discs. Free 
k explainslife-time Guarantee. 


United Dairy Equipment Company 
Dept. 60 West Chester, Penna. 


ramou; TUBULAR 
“LIBERTY”’ 


10 SHOT 
AUTOMATIC 25 CAL. 


The smallest ‘ size omtematie, — 
ieapest magazine noe y—10s 
Si Vest ‘Pocket 78 tested ; brand new, 5 9795 































7 ~ ved Liberty Auto. a 


side is nate 4, geet tos ada 
Write bs » li . WwW. 
. fer, catalog of Bites, Guna “Colt Sa, 


B-HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO., 52 Warren St. New York | 





Belted and 
Direct Geared Pumpers 


One to work and watch it pay for fiself. 
WORKS 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 








1626 Oakland Avenue, 


REGAL LILIES 


Burpee’s Bulbs. Guaranteed to bloom. 
3 Bulbs 25c; 7 Bulbs 50c; 15 Bulbs $1.00. 
All postpaid. Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. 
All the best Bulbs for Fall planting. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 325 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible 
rupture. Automatic air cushion 
—7 as an agent to assist Na- 
ture has brought happiness to 
thousands. Permits natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Weighs but a few ounces, 
is inconspicuous and sanitary. No 
obnoxious springs or hard pads. 
C.E. Brooks. Inventor No salves or plasters. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Beware of imita- 
tions. Never soid in stores or by agents. Write tod 

for full information sent free in plain envelope. All 
correspondence confidential. 

BROOKSCOMPANY, i98- D Statest., Marshall, Mich. 












Now Reduced 

Pain stops almost instantly! Then bless- 
. ed relief. Fairyfoot gradually reduces 
\ painful, ugly bunions. Enables you to 
\ wear smaller shoes. No cumbersome 
appliances, No messy salves. Used 
on over 2.000.000 feet since 1897. 
Write for FREE trial Srontusens, 
Fairyfoot Products Co., Chicago, Ill, 
1223 S. Wabash Ave., Deot. 5886 


. 
\ 








New Weed Burner 

—stalks, seeds and roots, 80,000 
Waite for FREE Folder No, 27. 
INC. , 561 Park Ave., 


in use. 
AEROIL BURNER CO., 


West New York, N. J.3 
- Chicago; 469 Bryant St., San Franc S 











Only an Hour a Day 


If you can spare that much time 
each day or several times a week you 
can make yourself a nice income Just 
looking after Farm Journal subscrip- 
tions in your neighborhood. 

This offer is open to boys and girls, 
men and women. 

No experience necessary. You keep 
your commissions on orders secured 
and all equipment including friendly 
help is free. Drop a postcard to 


FARM JOURNAL 
237 Washington Sq. Phila., Pa. 





W hoe answering we ertisements say, 
“I saw it in Farm Journal” 
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and horsehair cinchas tightened. All this 
was done leisurely, as though for a pleasure 


trip. Doane once more rode the big roan 
animal, 
They turned north, side by side, leaving 


the pack animal behind. After a mile or so 
Doane worked cautiously up a slight rise. 
He nodded to Monte when he came back, 
and they went on, changing direction a bit. 

For long periods of time now they halted. 
Doane cannily took advantage of the roll 
and irregularities of the country, following 
the gullies and depressions. A mounted fig- 
ure against the skyline could be seen for 
They drew up on the 
of rock hills 


miles; so could dust. 
rim of a small ragged range 


and buttes. Again Doane pulled rein, 
studying the approaching riders for a long 
while. 


“They'll hit through at about those next 
buttes,” he decided. “That ought to suit us 
as well as anywhere else.” 

“This is to be ambush?” 
thoughtfully. 

“No,” snapped Doane. “We give them 
the chance to surrender first.” 

“We are two against five. I do not think 
these gentlemen will want to—well, sur- 


asked Monte 


render,” 

“We'll 
"em!” 

I do not quite understan’, my frien’. 

“Ever since I was a kid, Monte, I’ve been 
riding on the side of the law,” muttered 
Doane softly. “This Maxmilla affair now— 
just one thing left for me to do! A straight 
road. I got to do it. Flick knew I would. 
This is bank robbery, killing! ... But the 
way things are, Monte, I guess I don’t want 
so much to ride back. Anyhow I like the 


take those odds. I'll be glad of 


” 


odds!” 


Continued in October 
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Whose Money Is 
Mr. Roosevelt Spending ? 
Continued from page 25 


milk pails, canned foods, drugs—even a 
bottle of milk of magnesia has been taxed 
about 94 umes. Everything from the prover- 
bial “‘ten-penny nail to a threshing machine” 
is literally plastered with these concealed 
taxes. 

Of course, there’s nothing new about 
this—you've always done it. The new 
thing is that these hidden taxes are get- 
ting heavier and heavier, and every time 
Mr. Roosevelt borrows and spends a dol- 
lar, that is going to appear later in the 
price of everything you, your children and 
your grandchildren buy at any store. 

At present our tax-hungry Federal gov- 
ernment is gobbling up $7,000 a minute, 
hour after hour, day after day, month 
after month. If this drain on the pocket- 
books of the average consumers of Amer- 
ica—which includes you, Mr. Farmer— 
isn’t stopped soon, you'll end up by being 
as blue as those new overalls of yours. 

And now, see where all those 
taxes come from, run your weather eye 
down the accompanying list of 148 levies 
that the generous revenue artists have tossed 
in with your pair of overalls. Of course, 
that tax total may vary somewhat, depend- 
ing upon where you live. Some of you may 
pay more; some less. But put ’em all to 
gether and they still average 148. And if 
that doesn’t make you boil—it should! 


just to 
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Safety Valve 


Continued from page 30 


fond of the “movies” and go 
of the truly fine ones as I can, 
first notice of “Green Pastures” 
subsequent praise and until now, 
able to believe that any representa- 
ator by a man, be it ever so 
reverent,” can be anything but displeasing to 
Him. The amount of laudation bestowed upon 
t picture, the length of time it has run, the 
vast numbers of people who have gone to see it, 
lo not make it any less hateful to those who be- 
lieve as I do. And there are many such, al- 
though we may be in the minority. 
ng of the pictures is usually so ac- 
rustworthy that this was in the 


Pastures.”” I am 
to see as many 
but from the 
thi ugh the 

I've not been 
tion of the Cre 


iture of a HOCK, 


Olneyville, R. I. Mrs. Richard R. 


Clemence 
There are indeed two points of view on 
this subject, both sincere and both entitled 
to re spect. 


Bouquet for Stevens 


Your ls and political articles are keen 
id refreshing, and we only hope that with your 
Vigorous attack on the New Deal you still main- 
tain your million subscriptions. I had begun to 


think there were not that many people in the 


United States who would listen to criticism of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 
Your movie criticisms are clever and helpful— 
rr I haven't time to waste driving 15 miles to 
a poor show 


Mrs. Carroll K. 
McCullough 


> > > 


Summer Talkies 


Continued from page 32 


The Mine With Harold Bell Wright's 
the Iron Door nice, nice story of the 

rediscovery of a lost 
mine, played by Richard Arlen and Cecelia 
Parker. All right. Not important. 


ri - hud 


shapely Jean Harlow in a ro- 
World War-spy-love story 
Tone and Cary Grant. Har- 
part than usual, but the 
lly written no acting can help it. 


Suzy The 

mantic 
with Franchot 
low has a better 
play’s SO ba 


Pass up. 


Junk 


It was too tough a prob- 
lem to take Furnas’ gory 
but effective booklet 
against reckless driving and make it into a 
fictionalized Heavy-handed 
an obnoxious love interest jammed in 
a brave at- 


And Sudden 
Death 


movie. 
tion, 
where it doesn’t belong—it’s 
tempt but a very bad film. 


Regrettable, but Jack Lon- 
don’s story of the dog who 
wolf and back again to dog, does 
not appeal as when we kids read the tale. 
Maybe the picture-maker spoiled the story 
Somebody did. He 


White Fang 


turned 


y inexpert casting. 


couldn’t spoil the dog, though, and Light- 
1g—the canine actor—is swell. 

Fatal Lady Here's a picture hard to 

describe—being part opera 

Story, murder story, love story, etc.—end- 


With 


completely dismal. 


Avoid. 


ing up by being 


Mary Ellis and 


a good cast. 
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“OMING in with a good bag of game is the fine ex- 
perience that tells its own story the world over for 
countless regular users of Winchester Ammunition—the 
make that has been getting results ever since muzzle- 
loading days. There with the dependability, uniformity, 
power and accuracy that are vital when game is up and 
away. At your service, always, in loads you like best. 
Buy Winchester Shot Shells. You have a choice of standard 
velocity loads for ordinary ranges, and Super Speeds for the far- 
off, hard-to-down wildfowl, pheasants or other long-range game. 
In regular loads, Winchester Leaders, Repeaters and economical 
Rangers. In long range loads, Super Speeds and lacquered Leader 
Fast, clean-killing, balanced pattern. 

Buy Winchester Cartridges. You have a similar choice, includ- 
ing besides regular Staynless in a full range of loads, a wide 
selection of new Super Speed loads. Among the latter are the 
mew, sensational Super Speed .220 Swift, the .257 Winchester- 


Super Speeds. 


Roberts, and the .348 Winchester. 


When you buy your hunting ammunition, get Winchester. 
Not only because it is the pace setter in modern, scientific new 
developments. Because, as well, for 70 years Winchester Ammu- 
nition has been the recognized world standard brand . . . its 
great success built up and maintained by clean-cut superiority. 

Your dealer will supply you. See him soon. 


-———————-FREE FOLDERS——————-—— 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 68-F, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


Please mail me your latest Shell and Cartridge folders, FREE. 


Name...... 


Address 
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Visit the Winchester Exhibit at the Texas Centennial 
Exposition, in Dallas... _+ Varied Industries Bidg. 


| WANT MEN 


TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
PAYING UP TO $60.00 IN A WEEK 


National company needs more men at once tomake 
ular calix onfor alroutes. Noexperience need- 
5 mgnay ek Pi give yourbrond 
s pn 3. ‘ 
» new Ford c » ash mame 


$3.50 Truss FREE icc, 


now or ever—you get this truss just for trying @ 
newer rupture method which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. Does 
not gouge or enlarge opening. Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 30 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


oR. KAISER, 9515 Koch Bidg., 2 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. Mo. 



























U Bev ’ atyle Watch or Alarm 
lo for distributing 8 
ak *s ROSEBUD Salve or8 
boxes Cold Relief THO- 
LENE Ointment at 2c ea, 
Order the 8 you prefer. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, 8: 103 Woonssor0, MARYLAND 










i FACTORY PRICES 


FREIGHT PAID 
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re More Mest- 12 Weeks Bey! LLETS 


) . xX Ree ad the FACTS about BIG 


CHICKS Ree S| 


Most profitable meat and egg 
1 


yA spe ty. BIG FREE 
RS 
ard today . 
HERY, Box 30, Windsor, Aa ann 


BIG 
ae Waele harcHe 


CESS (SEXED Chucks: 


All produced by Rusk's Fa- hime user ne 

mous 7-Point Breeding Con- 

trol patie. All popular Breeds. Started, Sexed, ~My Non- 

Sexed Chicks. 12th Year Bloodtesting. CATALOG FR 

RUSK FARM, Box 4620-3 WINDSOR, «mo. 
raising ROYAL 


CASH CROP squab baby birds. 


Orders waiting for hundreds of thousands; easy to 
raise; youget your money for them when only 25days 
old. Send stamp for details and picture book. 


PR Co., 300 H. St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 











every week 





ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX: 

Summer Prices: Thousands hatching weekly year round 

satisfaction guaranteed. ceneuemes 12 consecutive 
. 1000 


fn 00 = =300 
rior Grade of Heavies. 7 45 22.20 69.50 


White, Black & Buff Minorcas 

Blues & New eee 7.95 

White, Brown suff ee, 

Heavy Assorted & Anconas. 6.95 

Assorted for Layers.......... 5.95 

Heavy Cockerels............ 7.95 and 8.45 
po bd Day Old Pullets. 9.45 


Leghorn, Ancona & Minorca Pul- 
| TP eee 12.95 
Special Cockerels in Leghorns & Minorcas 4 and 5 cents 
each and remember that we sex only from our very best 
grade of chix and for more information write for our 
beautifully illustrated catalogue. 

Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, Huntingburg, Ind 
BUY SALEM'S QUALITY C HIC KS at attractive sum- 
mer prices. You are protected by our liberal 14-day guar- 
antee. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons and White Minorcas, $6.85; 
Silver Laced and Columbian Wyandottes, Buff and Black 
Minorcas, New Hampshire Reds, $7.45; White Giants 
and Brahmas, $9.00; White, Buff and Brown Leghorns 
and Anconas, $6.45; Heavy Mixed, $5.95; Assorted, 
$5.40. Prompt shipment, postatd. Salem Hatchery & 
Poultry Farm, Box 10, Salem, Indiana. 
BOOTH’'S FAMOUS CHICKS: Strong, healthy, quick 
growing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s great- 
est breeding institutions. 10 varieties. Low prices. Free 
catalog. Booth Farms, Box 608, Clinton, Mo. 











MORE COLONIAL CHICKS sold than any other kind! 
Fepgy. es ey oa growing. All leading breeds. l’ree 





i oe af = Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant 
Hill, Mo., rt Florence Colo. 





WRITE for Brower's new big Supply Catalog and Poultry 
Gutde. Largest line poultry equipment in world. Lower 


prices. 
Brower Mfg. Co., Dept. J-27, Quincy, Illinois 
FALL CHICKS CHEAP. Big bargains. Leading breeds, 
Highest quality. Bloodtested. Thousands daily. Im- 
mediate shipments. Prepaid. Assorted $5.00 up. 
Steele's Hatchery, BR. 11, Wellsville, Mo 


FIFTEEN BRONZE BABY TURKEYS $5.00. 50— 
$15.00. 100—$28.00 Delivered postpaid. Prompt and 


safe arrival guaranteed. 
Highland | Farm, Sellersville, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS for immediate shipment. Write for fall 
rices and our 14 day protection guarantee. Davis 
*oultry Farm, Rt. 17, Ramsey, Indiana. 


FARMS 


FARMS THAT PAY in the Great Northern Railway 
sores ._ Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tan. Idaho, Washington, Oregon—Fertile black soil, 
high’ producing crops, grain, fruit, vegetables, feed and 
livestock. Many kinds of farms for selection. Write for 
lists and Zone of Plenty Book—E. C. Leedy, Dept. 928, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


“HOW WOULD YOU like to own app le orchard, more 
than 3,000 trees, about sixteen years old, in Cecil County. 
Maryland? 130 acres. 65 acres trees. Crop now on trees 
will almost pay back cash required. Easy terms. Will 
sacrifice. Mortgagee about to act. P.O. Box 164, Elkton, 
Maryland.” 
NEW FARM OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, Minnesota. Farm in- 
come is up. oe es | —- at rock bottom prices. Litera- 
ture. Specif. J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., 
St. Paul, — 
STROUTS BIG FALL CATALOG Just Out! 120 pages 
of selected farm bargains in 23 states from Maine to 
California; all kinds, all —, best terms. Write today 
for this money-saving g guide. Free, pastes paid. 

Strout Ag’y, 255-FB 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


FARMS and RANCHES—many splendid bargains in 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming. Very 
reasonable terms. The Federal Land Bank of Omaha, 
780 Farm Credit Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 






































WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 


trade. Details free 
Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MAN WANTED—Manufacturer established 46 vears 
will finance responsible man with complete stock of 
guaranteed food, farm and household necessities—you 
pay when sold. Mighty attractive proposition. Good 
living right from start with steady increase for industrious 
man. Big Value Combination Deals, Premiums and Fast- 
Selling Speci als bg! in effect. Jacob Van Dyke of Michi- 
gan sold $441.21; Maurice Vander Haar of Michigan sold 
$376.15; and B. st Anderson of Utah sold $530.55 in one 
recent week. Pleasant outdoor work. rience not 
necessary. No slack seasons or layoffs. Wr te today for 
*“‘No-Investment” offer. McConnon and Company, 
Room 7455, Winona, Minn. 


CASH 











P AY Ww E EKLY for Salesmen—Spare or Full 
time. Many make $50.00 or more in a week Selling High- 
est Quality Stark Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. Healthful 
outdoor work. Write Quick for Free Sales Making Outfit 
and Weekly Pay Plan. No Cash or Experience needed. 
If you can't sell, BUY Stark Trees. Largest Nurseries 
in World. Nearly 125 Years Old. Write for Catalog. 

Stark Nurseries, Box C-49, Louisiana, Mo. 





SALESMEN WANTED-—-Get into the oil business if you 
want to make big money. Fogg made over $5,000 
year, Wengerd made $430 in one week. No investment 
ne ra Chance for immediate steady income for men 
with cars Write Central Petroleum Company, 169 
Standard Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





NE ‘D> MONE Y QU ICK? Here's a genuine opportunity 
to make up to $42.50 in a week. Operate grocery business 
from your own home. Supply friends, neighbors, others. 
I send complete outfit on 30-day trial; no money risk. 
Details free 

Albert Mills, 





2853 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MAN WANTED by shoe manufacturer established 33 
years, for sales work. Ready cash daily and extra 
bonuses to producers. No experience needed. Your own 
shoes at factory prices. Sales outfit sent free. Write 
Mason Shoe Mz anufacturing Company, Dept A33, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 








EARN CHRISTM AS MONEY. Send 30e¢ for 15 » lovely 
Cards and Folders—‘*Xmas" or ‘‘All-occasion.’ Ten 
boxes, 25c. Sell readily at 60c. Dollar box, 25 DeLuxe 
Christmas Folders, 50c 

Shepherdstown Card Co., 
FAR M JOURNAL has openings in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and New England, for 
men with cars to sell new and renewal subscriptions. 
Steady work with good pay. Special training given. 
Write giving age, reference, complete address and tele- 
phone number to 

Farm Journal, Was shington Square, Phila., 


Shepherdstown, Pa. 





Pa 








TE N MEN OR WOME N with spare time to distribute 
free samples coffee, flavoring, food = and make 
customers. Must devote at least 10urs daily and be 
satisfied with up to $3 in an hour. “Permanent. 

Blair, Dept. 543-Z, Lynchburg, Va. 





AGENTS: Smasn go prices! Santos Coffee 1l2c Ib. 100 
sticks Chewing Gum 1l2c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 
l4c. 150 other bargains. Premiums. 

Carnation Co., FR-3, St. Louis, Mo. 





WORLD'S FASTEST 

in colorful box. You make 100% pe. 

Quick action rush 25c for actual sample 
Victor Soap, Dept FJ- 96, Dayton, O. 


25c money-maker. 7 big bars soap 
Details free. 





NEW DRYCLEANING CLOTHES BRUSH. Revolu- 

tionary invention. Cleans clothes like magic. Homes, 

offices buy instantly. Phenomenal profits. Outfit free. 
Kristee, , Dept. 259, Akron, Ohio. 


SALESMEN, collect _ big commissions selling men's, 
women's, children’s shoes. 102 styles. Special arch 
support. Experience unnecessary. Outfit free. 

Tanners, 518 C St., Boston, Mass. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS! Operate quality-used-new 
clothing business from store, home or auto. 200%-306 300% 
profit. Everything furnished. 

Portnoy, 566-AR Roosevelt, Chicago. 


FAST SELLER. 100% PROFIT. No competition. 15¢ 
pkg., plus water, sugar, makes 5 glasses jelly, 5 minutes. 
Establish own business. 

Minute Foods, 257-C Werdin, Los Angeles. 


MORE MONEY selling Shirts, Ties, Underwear, 

Dresses, Hosiery, Raincoats, Jackets, Pants, Uniforms. 
Sales outfit free. Nimrod Company, Department 163, 
492 2-28 L incoln _Avenue, Cc hicago. 














MAKE 





UP TO $32 ina week. Sell great line of hosiery backed 
by definite replacement guarantee, covering holes, snags, 
runs. Write for samples Quick. 

Wilknit Hosiery, Desk 44-J, Greenfield, Ohio. 








BIG MONEY treating and vaccinating for worms and 
poultry diseases. Representatives wanted. Exclusive 
territory. 

Beebe Laboratories, Dept. 16, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
UP TO $23 WEEKLY and your dresses free of any cost. 
Show nationally known Fashion Frocks. No canvassing. 
No investment. Write fully giving size. 

Fashion Frocks, Dept. KK-1086, Cincinnati, O. 














FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


iw rouch ¥ with TRaRKers “EVERYWHERE. 


lgctrated book and catalog, also cop: mEnican 
aAcery FARMER oa monthi Powe bulletin showing 


mes of op a in yo 
pans buy @ all Il rabbita 
ouT R ENTERPRISE Co., 


Am 
bart of 10 conte, 
103 103 Main Street, NEW 








2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
yornins Free. Levi Farnsworth, Route 1B, New Lon- 
don, Ohio. 





BIG MONEY! Raising Angora Wool Rabbits. Wool 
brings $3 to $6 Ib.! Catalogue wool samples l0c. 
Clay Farm, Sharon, Wash, 





PONIES 


REGISTERED SHETLAND PONIES—Closing out 
half of herd. Saddles $7.50; Persian kittens $3.00. Send 
stamp. Brooks Pony Farm, Belmond, lowa. 


DOGS 


COQN HUNTERS—I am the Champion Coon Hunter 
of Kentucky. Caught 34 last season, 6 in one night. 
Offer you Male Coon Hound, 3% years old, Bluetick 
and Redbone breeding, large size, wide hunter either hills 
or swamps, open trailer, good nose, fast, true, trailer, 
solid true tree barker. '$15.00—Ten days trial, Bank 


reference, Guarantee money back if not pleased. 
J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 








COON SPORTSMAN—I caught 21 coons last season. 
Have Male Coon Hound, 4 years old, open trailer, large 
size, wide hunter, extra good voice, fast, true trailer. 
Hunt and tree coons in hills, mountains or swimming 
water. True solid tree barker. Rabbit, fox, deer, stock 
proof. $20.00—Ten days trial. Furnish Bank reference 
and picture. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 





MALE COON HOUND—=3¥% years old, large size, fast, 
wide hunter, true open trailer, good nose, extra good voice, 
solid true sure tree barker. Hunts any place, takes the 
water. Healthy and strong, no bad habits. Caught 38 
last season. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, and stock proof. 
$15.00, twenty days trial, your money guaranteed re- 
turned if not satisfied. T. C. Doran, Murray, Ky. 





SIL ENT FUR HUNTER—Have large Male Hound and 
Cur mixed. Silent game getter, trees coons, opossums and 
minks before they den, very fast, 34 years old, solid 
tree barker. $15.00—Ten days trial. Bank reference, 
picture furnished. Guarantee money back if not pleased. 
Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 





FOR SALE: 4144 year old male coonhound—open trailer, 
has good voice, fast true solid tree barker, takes water, 
hunt any place, rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof $30.00. 
15 days trial. Written purchase money back guarantee 


if not pleased. Bank reference. 
Henry Cathcart, Hazel, Kentucky. 





PAIR RABBIT HOUNDS—Male and female, 2 years 
old, medium size, will hunt the briars, brush, swamps to 
start rabbit, stay until holed or shot. Not man or gun 
shy. Fast, true trailers, steady drivers. Male $15.00, 
Female $12.50, Pair $25 days trial. Bank 
reference. T. C. Doran, Murray, Ky. 


SWAMP OR MOUNTAIN MALE COON HOUND, 4% 
years old, open trailer, wide hunter, extra good voice, very 
fast, true solid tree barker, trees coons anywhere he is 
carried. Rabbit, deer, fox, stock proof. He is a real coon 
hound, no bad habits. $35.00—Twenty days trial, fur- 
nish Bank reference. J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 











COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT and combination 
hunting hounds, also bird dogs—shipped for trial. Write 
for free literature showing pictures and breeding. State 


dog interested. 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 





MALE COON HOUND—4'% years old, large size, extra 
good voice, wide hunter, open trailer, true solid tree 
barker. All night hunter, takes the water. Absolutel 
rabbit, fox, deer, stock prost. $25.00—twenty days tria’ 
Bapbk references. . G. Morgan, Murray, Ky. 





KENTUCKY MALE RABBIT HOUND—2}34 years, 
medium size, fast, trve trailer. $10.00—Ten days trial. 


Bank reference, picture — shed. 
. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 





MALE RABBIT HOUND—2 4s years old, medium size, 
fast, true trailer, steady driver. Trail a Rey 7 on snow. 
Never tires. Not man or gun shy. $15.00—15 days trial. 
References furnished. Geo. Morgan, Murray, Ky. 





Fine Fast Foxhounds, Coon- 
Catalogue. Trial, allow - 
payment. Elton Beck, J-16, Herrick, Ill 


RABBIT HUNTERS, Attention! Write for free de- 
scription of my thoroughly trained rabbit hounds before 
you buy. Kentucky Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 


FUTURE SALES—100 
hounds, Rabbithounds, 














MAKE-SELL YOUR OWN Products at Home. No ma- 
chinery or experience needed. Guaranteed formulas. 
Catalog free. Kemico, 85, Park Ridge, Mlinois. 





“TKO” CLEANS AND WHITENS clothes. Softens 
water. Saves soap: Sells 25c. Profit 17c. Sample Free. 


Besco, 5009-L, Irving Park, Chicago 





MOTHERS—SPECIAL WORK, up to $22 a week. 
No house-to house, experience or investment. Give dress 
size. Dept. E-43, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EXTRA GOOD COON DOG. Also farm raised and 
trained rabbit hounds. Guaranteed the best. _ Trial 
allow D. Scott, Sedalia, Ky. 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds, Cheap, 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, I 


$15.00 BUYS 2 YEAR OLD coon and o opossum hound 
hunted last season, treeing good; shipped 
Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Se oer 
UNIVERSAL FARM LIGHT BATTERIES for all 
makes of plants, give longer service at lower cost. Fully 
guaranteed. Stop gambling with batteries of unknown 
quality and reputation. Universal Batteries are backed 
by 34 years of fair dealing with farmers. Easy payment 
plan if desired. Send today for free 24- “page Battery In- 
struction Book. A complete new line of Universal Aero- 
lectric Wind Driven Lighting Plants in 6, 32 and 110 
volts. No fuel required—the free winds furnish power. 
Enjoy electrical conveniences with cheap electric power. 
Write for oem and prices. Universal Battery Com- 
pany, 3424 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 


$5000.00 EACH FOR RARE COINS. We Guarantee to 
pay the World's highest ross. Large Cents i to 
$2000.00 each, 1860 Cent $50. Cents of Sry 869, 
1870, 1881, 1890, $20.00 each, OO 08 Cent $10 00, 25¢c 
before 1916 $300.00, 50c before 1916 $750.00, Com- 
memorative 50c—1915 to 1936 $60.00. Gold coins 
$5000.00, Half Cents, Half dimes, Foreign Coins, Paper 
Money and thousands of others up to $2500.00 each. 
Send Dime for Large Illustrated Catalogue before sending 
us anything to sell 
Rom: anocoinshop, Dept. 149, Nantasket, Mass. 


EDISON STORAG E BATTERIES will save you money. 
Replace all type lead batteries. Odorless. Non-acid. 
Fifteen year life. Five year unconditional notarized 
guarantees. Free illustrated literature. Also complete 
farm light plants. ‘‘See-Jay’’ Battery Company, 85 Sterl- 
ing Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 


SAVE ON YOu R TOBACCO—Buy Direct from our 
Factory “‘Kentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing, 30 
big Twists, sweet or natural, $1.00. 30 full size Sacks 
Smoking, extra mild or natural, $1.00. 24 full size Sweet 
Plugs, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. 


UP TO $3. 00- Paid for Lincoln pennies dated between 
1911 and 1923. We purchase and pay highest cash prices 
for old coins. Keep posted. Send 15c for complete 
28 page 1936 buying book before sending coins. 
American Coin Company, Dept. 129, Muskogee, Okla. 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power 
Plants. Non-acid. Non-Sulphating. Long Life. Fully 
Guaranteed. Low priced. Has none of the common acid 
battery diseases. Also attractive bargains in Power-Light 
Plants, Generators, Motors, etc. 
Hawley Smith Company, Croton Falls, N.Y. 


SONGWRITERS: Send for free copy ‘of Booklet reveal- 
ing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL Songwriting, free 
Rhyming Dictionary, market information. If you write 
poems or melodies, Send For Our Offer Today. MMM 
P ublishers, Dept Ji, Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

FOR ELECTRIC ONE-WIRE FENCING get the orig- 
inal Prime Controller for safety, effectiveness. One wire 
guaranteed to hold stock. Battery or power. 30 day 
trial Catalog free. Prime Manufacturing Co., Dept. 
FJ, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

MONEY IN MUSHROOMS! Start now, in cellar or 
shed, get highest prices. Exclusive new process. Bigger, 
better, quicker crops. We buy. Book free. American 
Mushroom Industries, Dept. 692, Toronto, Ont. 


BE A DETECTIVE. sy. Opportun 




















Earn Big Money. Opportunity. 
Make secret investigations. Experience unnecessary. 
Detective P: ae ulars free 
George Wagner, 2640-F Broadway, N.Y. 

HAVE YOU A SOUND, PRACTICAL INVENTION 
for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, 
D. C. 





FARM WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS—At factory wr 

new easy to install models; write for ae catalog. Ad- 
dress: Water System Company, P. O. Box 270, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 
MAIL YOUR FILMS to The Kodak City. 8 guaranteed 
glossy Velox deckle-edged prints, 25c coin. Two profes- 
sional —? coupons Free! Photo Finishi Shop, 

st. 22 at ZF. 408-A Genesee Valley Trust Bidg., Roches- 
a N “The Kodak City.’ 
BUILD WINDCHARGER from old automobile gen- 
erator. Dime brings complete plans and catalog. Motors, 
Welders, etc. LeJay Manufacturing, 1403 Lake, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, two sets dated prints plus en- 
largement coupon 25c. Reprints 3c, over 19 reprints 2 \c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘Where the West 
Begins."’ 
KENTUCKY'S FAVORITE—Guaranteed Best Grade 
mild Smoking or juicy red Chewing, 10 pounds $1.00. 
Recipe, flavoring, box Plugs Free. 

Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


RICHMAN’S CORN HARVESTER. Poorman’s Price. 
Only $25 with bundle tying attachment. Free literature 
showing harvester pictures. 

Process Company, Salina, ‘Kansas. 


MRS. M. EARNED $267, three weeks, raising mush- 
rooms in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed per- 
haps suitable. We buy crops. Book Free. 

United, 3848-A100 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. _ 


WANTED—Hear from parties interested gold or ‘silver 
ores, buried or hidden treasures. Bergman's Instrument 
$5.00. Particulars free. 

Henry Bergman, Box 398X, Springfield, Missouri. 


CUT FENCING COSTS 8 80%. Battery or power cur- 
rent operated. Free catalogue, 30 days trial. Oldest 
onanines company. 

One-Wire Fence Co., B-32, Whitewater, Wis. 


FREE INFORMATION about new magazine for in- 
ventors who want more profit from their ideas. Write 
Successful Inventions,”’ 802 Barrister Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
“WRITE A SONG; Mother, Love, Patriotic, Sacred, 
Comic or any subject. Send poem today. 

RICHARD BROS., 46 Woods Bldg., Chicago.” 


BEAUT Ik UL COLORED enlargement with each film de- 
veloped, 25e. Speedy Service. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money TL LaCrosse Film C ompany, , Lact rosse, Wis, 
FRAMED 5x7 professional enlargements 15c. 8 ‘reprints 
and two 4x6 enlargements 25c. ewtone, Maywood, Ill. 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 16 guaranteed prints 116 size 
or smaller, 25c coin. Smart Photo Shop, Jinona, Minn. 


KODAK ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 prints for 20c. 
Nu Gloss Photo Co., Box 590, Scranton, Pa. 



































FROG RAISING 








(ANT 


Nufond Giants 
weigh up to 
pounds each 










AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO. 








START BACKYARD- WE BUY 
Pair of breeders lay 10,000 eggs each 
rear! Frogs sell up to $5 per dozen! 
Market waiting. 

MEN AND WOMEN! Get into this new 
industry NOW! The future is promis- 
ing. The possibilities attractive. 

See what others are doing with our 
methods! Send today for your free 
copy of the book “‘A FUTURE IN 
FROGS.”’ Now is a good time to start! 


Dept. 150-S 











New Orleans, La. 














M MISCELLANEOUS 


GOLD $35.00 OU NCE. Ship ol old gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Com- 
pany, 1586 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


FINER PHOTOS GUARANTEED! Rolls Developed 
Professionally—8 Velox Prints, 2 Beautiful Bromide 
enlargements—25c coin, Finerfotos, Box 8898, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

















LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


ABORTION—Lasting immunity one vaccination. Gov- 

ernment licensed. Money back guarantee. Free abortion 

literature. Farmers Serum & Supply Co., Department 10, 
sas City, Mo. 














RAISE GOATS for Profit and Health. Monthly maga- 
zine. 25c yearly: 5 months 10c. 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 607, Fairbury, Nebraska 





ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never fade, 
perfect tone prints, 25c coin. 

Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


TWO FREE ENLARGEMENTS with each roll devel- 
oped 2 printed 25c, twelve reprints 25c, fifty reprints 
75c. Enlargements 10c each, $1.00 per dozen. Peeko 
Pictures, Davenport, lowa. 














oOo. 1. C. AND CHESTER WHITE Bears, Bred Gilta, 
Sows, Choice Pigs no hip. | fic. 
ed Ruebush, Selota, Tilinois. 





Oo. I. C. HOGS ON TIME. Pigs no relation. Pedigreed. 
Catalogue. Originators 
. B. Silver Co., Box 3, Salem, Ohio. 








BOOKS—We have what you want. Educational— 
Mechanics—Homecraft. Hundreds subjects. Catalog 
Free. Popular Mechanics Press, Dept. F-8, 208 East 
Ontario, Chicago. 


PATENTS SECURED. Low cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. C. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls developed 
with 16 prints 25c. 
Nordskog,’ 34, Maywood, Illinois. 


ROLLS RUSHED! Dovsaged and printed with two 
supertone enlargements ste ‘our 4x6 enlargements 25c. 
Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER! (Your next Kodak film 
developed 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 21, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT with each roll 
25c. 40 reprints 50c. Extra colored enlargements 4 for 55c. 
Colorgraph, Dunning station, Chicago 


MAIL US YOUR FILMS: $25.00 Prize Offer. Two 
beautiful olive tone enlargements and 8 perfect prints. 
25e Coin. Nu-Art Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 























SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


GINSENG SEEDS For Sale. Good sound water tested 
seeds. 36 years experience. Write for price and quantity 
price. Reasonable. 

M. H. Keil, Warren, Pa., Route No. 2. 








MONEY IN MUSHROOMS! Start now, in cellar or 
shed, get highest prices. 3- — process. Bigger, 
better, quicker crops. e American 
Mushroom Industries, Dept. 693, Toronto, Ont. 





HARDY ALFALFA IY -y $7.40, Grimm $8.90, White 
Sweet Clover $3.50. 60 Ib. bushel. Track Concordia. 
Return seed if not an tafied. 

Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


CERTIFIED CLARKAN (soft). CHIEFKAN (dark- 
hard). Superior, Hardy, Beardless Wheat. Free Samples 
& Description. From Originator. 

Earl G. Clark, Sedgwick, Kansas. 


ALFALFA—Kansas Common, $7.20: Grimm Alfalfa, 
$10.00; Sweet Clover, $4.20. All per bushel, F.O.B. 
lina. Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kansas. 

















ROLL DEVELOPED, Two double-clear prints each 
good negative 25c. Reprints 24%c. Enlargement coupon. 
Willard’s, Box 3536-P, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS—Any size roll developed, 
8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 25c. Ace 
Photo Service, Box 223B, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


TRIAL OFFER. ROLL developed, 8 glossy Velox 
prints, a Photo-file and Premium Co pon 20c. 
Young Photo Service, 431 Albany, a ae 


TROUTT’'S Leaf Tobacco hits the spot. Sample 10c. 10c. 
Once you try it you will choose it. 
Troutt Farms. DT96, Hickory, Ky. 


GOVERNORS a AU eS MOTORS. Used on 21 
different makes. $4.50 up. Send for folder. 

Deland Mach. Shop, West Eaton, N.Y. 
TWO PROFESSION yo Enlargements with each roll de- 
veloped and printed 2 Eight reprints, two enlarge- 
ments 25c “ingles. 10, River Grove, Lil. 


SPECIALTRIAL. 20 Reprints 25c. Films developed two 
prints each negative 25c. Three 5 x 7 Enlargements 25c. 
Skrudland, 6970-10, George, Chicago 


SONGWRITERS—We set your poem to modern music 
make orchestrations. Moderate charges. Write us 
Fidelity Studios, 431-F South Wabash, Chicago. 
RICHMANS HAMME R TYPE MILL—Poormans 
Price $37.50 and +. 50—Grinds fast with minimum 
power. Link Mfg. Co., Fargo, North Dak. 






































2 BEAUTIFUL 5x7 ENL ARGEMENTS suitable for 
framing with roll Goveloped. printed 25c. 20 reprints 25c. 
Photofilm, yt 24 North Ave., Chicago, 


TWO Beautiful Double “Waishe “Professional Enlarge- 
ments. 8 Guaranteed Never Fade Prints 25c coin. 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 








EARN $5-$15 WEEKLY, mailing circulars. Represent 
Mail Dealers. E xperience unnecessary. Send stamp for 
particulars. National System, Box 457-J, Detroit, Mich. 


FREE: Two Beautiful Silvertone enlargements with film 
developed including 8 Silvertone prints, 25c coin. 
New Deal Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis 
YARNS FOR RUG and Hand-Knitting at bargain 
prices. Samples and knitting directions Free 
Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box L, Harmony, Maine _ 
FILMS DEVELOPED-—2 prints of gach 25c; 20 reprints 


Enlargements 8x10—25c; 5x7—10c. 
—_ Pine Photo, B5134 Nevada, Chicago 











EDUCATIONAL — 


ee ee el 
$105 to $175 month. Work for “Uncle Sam.” Pleasant 
work. Paid vacations. Men—women. Try next exami- 
nations. Common education a sufficient. — 
ience or influence ugnccermesy. PG partiewinns, list 
and sample tests—Free. Write iieen 

Franklin Institute, Dept. N-23, Rochester, SF. 


MEN WANTED:—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an + automobile 
mechanic and help you Set a good job. The cost to you is 
small. For free booklet write 

Nashville Auto Behool, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and Educa- 
tional Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
uarantee. Write for free catal 
Courses Bought.) Lee Mountain Pisgah, Alabama. 
AMATEUR ARTISTS—Cartoonists—How to direct 
your drawing talent into money-making, am. Well 
worth writing about. Give age and occupa 
Federal Schools, Inc., Dept. J96, eeencin Minn. 
WANTED—NAMES OF men desiring outdoor work; 
$1700-$2400 year; patrol forest; protect game. Qualify 
er. Details Free 
Wr Imar Institute, A-46, Denver, Colorado. 
FOREST JOBS available $125-$175 month. Steady. 
Cabin. Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write. 
Rayson Service, 8-43, Denver, Colorado. 



































Salesmen Wanted 


FARM JOURNAL now has several permanent, 
well-paying, all-the-year-around positions open 
for reliable, steady men in certain states. 

The work is easy and most agreeable. Previous 
selling experience desirable, but not required 

There is quick advancement for men who make 
good. 

Write, stating age, business experience, whether 
you own or have the use of an automobile. 


Farm Journal, qaeesnsecs: Sq. alone Pa. 
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“Yes, sir, this 


Treading on Air—REALTOR 









is a house literally without a flaw! 
|} Custromer—“What! Gosh, man, you 
| don’t mean you have to step around on 
| the joistsr”’ 
in tS 6| Speeding U Cu N “Liste arbe 
RPE Or EN S nomic yale | P p USTOMER Listen, barber, 
DEPEN Dable electric amcieMtved PY See tnow® | I'll never make that train the speed you're 
plant ~! hy se ene a pac BONLOrSs ¢ ; De r 
radio— wit S a ow 0 ot 
the woval capacity! 300 of post a ny or hie | 
watts instead of 150 or ou™ ne {9+ orice 1d 
200! 12 volts instead of 6! rout adN Pres 
Operates twelve 25-watt Br dete’, patt O° 
qui yes 5. | 


lights at once. Charges 
your car, truck, radio bat - 
teries. Big capaefty saves 
money in wiring, permits 
longer lines, more life. 

* 


DEALERS : Good territories 
open, Write for details. 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 


1880 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ii!. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 

















"Look, Pop, the new hand’s been at your 
hard cider again!” 


shaving me. You hold the razor still and 





I'll waggle my face.” 


In a Barrel—Mnrs. Spivins—‘I see in this 
advertisement where the storage people will 
seal up your suit in a moth-proof bag for the 


No Loss 
of Production 


@ “Black Leaf’ Worm Powder fed once in the 
mash kills roundworm. Odorless—tasteless— not 


summ 
Mr. Spivins—“Good grief, woman, do 


you expect me to go in for nudism? 





to those who want to get the benefits with- 
out paying the bills. What a rush there 
would be! 


If you think bleeding the sick is out of 
date, take a look at the behavior of the law- 
yers and recewwers of a closed bank. 


A typical 100 percent American is one who 
swats a neighbor for not agreeing with him 
about a foreign matter that ts none of the 
business of either of them. 


One surprising thing about the New Deal 
is the way all the aces and kings disappeared. 
Looks like there were 52 deuces in that pack. 

It is not hard to run the Government. You 
just collect as much taxes as you can and 


then borrow as much more as you think you 


can waste. 


They Might Do It—First Worker—“Bill 
made a bad mistake today, and I bet it'll 
cost him the election.” 
Seconp WorKER—‘‘What was the break?” 
First Worker—“He got excited and 
velled ‘Let the best man win!’ and I'll bet 
they take him seriously.” 


Chance Acquaintance —BysTaANpDER—‘“‘Miss 


the train?” 
TraveLeER—“Oh, thank you, I don’t think 


so, at least not much. I might have in ume, 
but I never got to know it really well, you 


see.” 





toxic to birds. Nicotine in our special “shockless” 

form is aeag only in bird's pene oe where the . 
worms live. Does not interrupt production. Eco- ; ° 
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“Come, come, Captain Hennessey, you’re not half 


trying.” 
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Back to Monopolies? 


Continued from page 8 


monopolies restrain trade, and the law pro- 
vided no means, except the judgment of the 
industries themselves, to decide what are “‘in- 
dinate” profits and what are “unfairly” 
high prices. 

Even while the President was uttering 
these words he had before his eyes abundant 
and alarming evidence that many industries 
were already doing what he said he hoped 
they would not do, that is, “inflate prices so 
far as we increase wages.” He 
hat if this happened “the whole 
be set at naught.” 


fast and as 
said truly t 
project will 


Was It Set at Naught! 
|e FACT, it had already happened. As 
early as May, when the industries were 
sure that they were to have their licenses 
to practice monopoly, many of them pro- 
ceeded to beat the gun, and for three months 
or more before most of the codes actually 
began to operate, many industrial prices 
were inflated much faster than wages. No- 
tices of identical price increases in leading 

industries began to flood the mails. 

By September, average industrial prices 
had jumped some 14 per cent, average build- 
ing material prices over 25 per cent, and 
many special products had skyrocketed sev- 
eral hundred per cent. Many business men 
with touching simplicity boasted: “We do 
our part, for we are displaying the Blue 
Eagle and raising our prices and sticking to 
them.” 

The result was precisely what was to be 
expected: Buyers with projects already un- 
dertaken and contracts to fulfill were thrown 
into a state of near-panic, and rushed to buy, 
with the puzzling result that happens under 
such conditions: sales and industrial produc- 
tion for a time increased as prices were 
raise d. 

But it was only a temporary flurry, and 
although industrial prices continued to rise 
in the next twelve months (to September, 
1934) industrial production again fell off 
14 per cent in the same period, and multi- 
tudes of building and other projects were 
abandoned. 

This happened despite the natural forces 
of recovery, which were undoubtedly at 
work, and were producing in most other 
countries where there was no NRA a much 
more rapid improvement than was occurring 


ere, 


A Failure in Practice 

ITHIN a year the failure of the 
price-hoisting feature of the NRA 

was generally recognized by all except cer- 
tain industrialists who were profiting at the 
expense of the public. Many other business 
men, however, who had eagerly accepted 
the monopolistic powers granted by the 
NRA, had quickly come to recognize cer- 
tain grave evils in it. They saw particularly, 
hrst, that the monopoly power in their in- 
dustries was self-defeating by destroying the 
demand which competition and lower prices 
would have stimulated. They had been 
given a rope with which to hang themselves. 
Secondly, many business men had come 
to see clearly that the price business would 
have to pay for the privilege of monopoly 
was the eventual acceptance of bureaucratic 
control from Washington over the internal 
management of their enterprises, a condi- 


tion approaching economic dictatorship. 

In September, 1934, General Hugh John- 
son, the loquacious and perspiring chief 
administrator, gave up the job as hopeless 
and retired. The NRA had become a politi- 
cal liability to the Administration, which in 
the next eight months through successive 
reorganizations, tried to find some way to 
end it without too much loss of face. It 
was thus a lucky stroke not only for the 
country but for the Administration when 
the unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court in May, 1935, declaring it unconsti- 
tutional, sent the hopeless wreck to the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

Long before, the President had made 
public confession of the need to make a 
fresh start. In his radio address of September 
30, 1934, he raised “a serious question as to 
the wisdom” of the price-fixing features of 
the NRA. He left it in doubt, however, 
whether even yet he saw the fundamental 
errors of the plan to increase consumers’ 
exhausted purchasing power by making 
them pay more for everything they bought. 
He threw out vague hints of some plan in 
his mind to pick a few favorite industries 
to whom the special privilege or monopoly 
was to be granted, leaving the rest of the 
people to compete in selling their goods 
and services to the monopolists. 

The following year the President, im- 
patiently commenting upon the Supreme 
Court’s verdict, declared that it threw us 
back into the horse and buggy age of gov- 
ernment, implying that without the plan of 
the NRA it was impossible for any govern- 
ment to meet the problems arising in our 
modern industrial system. 

What could that mean but that Mr. 
Roosevelt still believed the plan of the 
NRA to be sound in theory, and an indis- 
pensable practical means to recovery? 


What About Next Year? 


HAT does the President intend to 

do in this matter, if he is re-elected? 
What does he believe today? The Phila- 
delphia platform and the President's speech 
accepting renomination were alike silent on 
this specific subject. Therefore, nobody 
knows—perhaps not even the President 
himself—what he plans to do about creat- 
ing a bigger if not a better NRA if he gets 
the chance after next November. 

Therein lies the danger in the situation, 
and therein lies the reason for turning his- 
tory back two years and trying to explain 
to farmers, who were the most important 
single group of victims of the NRA monop- 
olies, why and how they were victimized. 

It was the Administration’s theory that 
the injury to agriculture caused by the 
NRA would be made up to them by the 
benefits of the AAA. But it may be doubted 
whether the benefit was as great as the 
injury. How the wage-scale and _hour- 
restriction features of the NRA conspiracy 
were damaging to agriculture must be re- 
served for another article. 
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Dried Beet Pulp steps up milk produc- 
tion, aids digestion, promotes cow health 
and increases the dairyman’s profits. 
The new crop will soon be available at 
attractive new crop prices. Beet sugar 
factories located from East to West. We 
can supply demand from practically any 
point in the country. 


TELL YOUR DEALER TODAY! 


Order Dried Beet Pulp from your feed 
dealer. He will soon have it or will be 
able to get it for you. 


Send this coupon, or a postcard, for your 


FREE copy of “Profitable Feeding’’— it 
tells how Dried Beet Pulp will increase 


your profits. 














THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 


Box 68 North End Station 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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BUY RADIOS WHOLESALE 


30 Days Trial!! 

Get polities, news, music, market & 
weather reports on a new Zephyr 
world-wide all ele*tric, battery or 
auto radio. All latest improvements 
-~—-MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
—one year FREE service. Write for 
FREE catalogue and agent-user 
Pp . 

ZEPHYR RADIO COMPANY 
13143 Hamilton Ave. Detroit, Michigan 












row Mushrooms in your ce 
@ shed. Exclusive new process. Bigger, better, 
Quickercrops. More money foryou! Enormous 
new demand. Write for Free Book. American 
Mushroom ladustries, Dept. vi, Toronto, Ont, 
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| While We Think of It } 


Turnips and Scientists now tell us that 


Health turnips contain  goiter-pre- 

venting iodine. Well, turnips 
are not hard to take—anyway no harder: 
than spinach and its vitamins. 


Kind to Did you say you were going to 
the Feet the Fair? Fine! But take our 
advice once more—wear your 


old shoes «and be comfortable. 


Packaged cream cheese contain 
ing chocolate, honey, or fruit was 
one of the new dairy products 
displayed at a recent food conference in 
Moscow. These delicious and novel con 
coctions were put up in containers especially 
designed to attract children. Certainly such 
a dairy “sweet” is more healthful than many 
types of candy. 


Sweets of 
Muscovy 


Spinach Although broccoli, a good spin 
Substitute ach substitute, is still unknown 

in many vegetable markets in 
this country, its popularity is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. It was virtually unheard 
of until 1922, but in the last 14 years it has 
become an important source of income for 
truck farmers. About 30,000,000 pounds of 
the succulent green foodstuff is now grown 
and marketed annually. 


New CitrusCalifornia’s latest contribution to 
Hybrid the agricultural produce of our 

country is the “lemor.”’ No, it’s 
not a monkey but between the lemon and 
orange, as its name implies. Its flavor is a 
combination of those of the two parent 
fruits, and its great advantage is that it is 
believed to have all the long-keeping qual- 
ities of the lemon. 


There It Goes Enough soil is washed, or 

blown off, from farm fields 
every year to fill a train of freight cars long 
enough to go around the earth 19 umes at 


the Equator. How much of that is yours? 


Difficult if not impossible 
to prevent insects and dis- 


W atchfulness 


Needed 


ease from entering our 
country. The Dutch Elm disease—now 
threatening all our beautiful elms—came 
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Things To Do Now— 


Plant peonies. 

Adjust farm scales. 

Make cider, vinegar. 

Gas peach tree borers. 

Treat seed wheat for smut. 

Sow rye for spring pasture. 
Keep stock from frosted kafir. 
Treat beans to keep “bugs” out. 
Join the cow testing association. 


MAA AAA nin 


Turn sheep into stubble to eat 
weeds. 

Haul and spread all rotten stack 
bottoms. : 

Test lights in laying house; put in ; 
automatic dimmer and switch. 3 
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into this country in some dried out logs 
from Europe. 


They Come It costs the taxpayers of the 
HIGH United States $46,875 yearly 

to maintain EACH U. S. 
Senator. Oh no, they do not receive that 


much salary, but it is the extras that count. 
The franked mail of the 96 Senators amounts 
to about $250,000 yearly; and of course they 
have all the mineral 


are shaved free and 
water they want. 





Maybe the gas station attendant won’t have a surprise when he goes to service this stream- 
lined super-coach for the first time. You would, too, for the motor is in the rear, set cross- 
wise, parallel with rear axle. Also the bus is two tons lighter than former models. 





The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Piepce: | desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 932,537 good folks have signed this. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You can't buy better lubrication 
for your car, truck or tractor 


Let Sunoco Oil help you to protect your investment in your car, 
truck or tractor. It is the world’s only motor oil made by the ex- 
clusive mercury process. Sunoco Oil isn't merely tough and live- 
bodied, an ‘‘oilier oil’’, but it's so pure that it does not cause 
power-killing hard carbon. Therefore, preserve the power and 
vigor of your motors by using Sunoco Oil. Sells at regular price! 


Sunoco 
OIL 

















~.,all you could ask for 


Made by Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Company—and you can depend on a Liggett & Myers product 





